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General N.B. Forrest’s Raid Into West Tennessee 
Obion River — December 1862 
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In the late winter of 1862 General Ulysses S. Grant’s bold plans 
were in action. His goals were to send part of his force south to 
follow the railroad lines into central Mississippi to capture the 
state capital at Jackson and to send a column of troops under 
the command of General Sherman to take Vicksburg. Grant also 
deployed gun boats on the Tennessee River with plans to use 
their power at Vicksburg. 


There was another power in Tennessee that Grant had not yet 
learned to respect, however, and that was General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest and his cavalry. Forrest’s assignment was to cause so much 
havoc and damage to Grant’s lines that the Federal Army’s offen- 
sive would be stopped, and Grant would not be able to reinforce 
Murfreesboro or move on Vicksburg. For 15 days in the latter part 
of a sleeting and snowy December, Forrest and his cavalry raided 
west Tennessee. Forrest with his cavalry of about 2000 men, 
supported by six pieces of artillery, raised terror throughout the 
countryside. He spread rumors that his army was far greater that 

it actually was. Forrest fought a major battle at Parker’s Crossroads 
lasting five hours from which he escaped after being surrounded. 
He won two major engagements and skirmished several times a day 
with Federal troops. When his men were not fighting, they burned 
and destroyed every railroad trestle, culvert crossing, and wagon 
bridge across the countryside. Any supplies that were not hauled 
away were destroyed and depots were burned by Forrest’s men. 

All Grant’s supply routes and lines of communication were cut. 


Just as the fires of the burning bridges destroyed General Grant’s 
communication and supply lines, so up in smoke went Grant’s 
hopes of capturing Vicksburg and Jackson, forcing his retreat to 
safer confines away from Forrest country. He now would have 
greater respect for the “Wizard of the Saddle”. 
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Size 24” x 30” # Limited Edition: 9SO # Giclee Limited Edition of 250 


ne of the rarest and most detailed camp life Civil War lithographs ever produced. 

Depicting downtown Nashville during Union occupation with the sixteenth Illinois 
Voluntary Regiment in the foreground. Now available as a high quality limited edition 
reproduction print on acid free archival paper. 


LITHOGRAPH LIMITED EDITION OF 950 - PRICE $185* 
GICLEE LIMITED EDITION OF 250 - PRICE $350* 


To order and view the print in detail visit our web site, www.JacksonPressFineArt.com 
or send a check or money order to: 
Jackson Press Fine Art * P.O. Box 50031 * Nashville, TN 37205 


* Add $15 S/H (tube) * Tennessee residents add 9.25% Sales Tax 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


©2007 Jackson Press Fine Art “Nashville” 


For more Information Call 615-390-1836 or e-mail jacksonpress@ msn.com 


“North & South consistently offers 
readers an array of articles that 
emphasize the complexity and sweep 
of Civil War history. Engaging and 
often provocative, the magazine will 
richly reward anyone who traverses 
its pages.” 


—Gary W. Gallagher, author of Lee and his Army in Co 
History 


“Of all the Civil War magazines, 
North & South contains the most 
stimulating and original articles. 
The scholarship is sound, the 
arguments thought-provoking, and 
the writing superb.” 


—James M. McPherson, Pulitzer prize-winning author 
of Battle Cry of Freedom 


“North & South is the preeminent 
Civil War magazine. As soon as I get 
my copy I drop everything and read 


the lead articles.” 
—Gordon C. Rhea, author of Cold Harbor: Grant and 
Lee, May 26-June3, 1864 
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We are holding a drawing in May in which 
the first prize is fifty recently published 
Civil War books. Second prize is a 3-issue 
extension to a North & South subscription. 
Anyone can enter for the drawing. All 
you have to do is send your name and the 
following statement, “Please enter me for 
the FREE 50 Civil War book drawing,” to 
northandsouth@cox.net. The names of the 
winners will be published in the magazine. 
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“Thank you for a fantastic magazine. 
I never miss a copy.” 


—Dave Davis, Windsor, England. 


BACK ISSUES—SPECIAL OFFER! 


UNIONISTS IN THE ATTIC 
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For details of all back issues still siialbitie. go to 
northandsouthmagazine.com. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Any ten back issues for $25.00 (a 
savings of more than 50%), apart that is from issues 
listed as in short supply 


To take advantage of this offer call (800) 546 6707 and 
mention “issue 10.5 special offer.” 
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For subscription details see page 62. 
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Uncovering the fate of over 2000 “lost” Civil War ships 


Illustrated, $35.95 


The Common Soldier of the Confederacy 


With a New Foreword by JAMES I. ROBERTSON, JR. 


Uppatep Epition 


Illustrated, $21.95 PAPER 


or of the Contederacy 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


“This book deserves to be on the shelf of every Civil War modeler and 
enthusiast.”— Model Retailer 


Available in bookstores or online at www./su.edu/Isupress 


The Battle of Gettysburg (July 1 — July 
3, 1863), fought in and around the 
town of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, was 
considered the bloodiest battle of the 
Civil War and is frequently cited as 
the war's turning point. Union Major 
General George G. Meade’s Army 
of the Potomac defeated attacks by 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia, ending 
Lee’s invasion of the North. 


Historic Photos of Gettysburg is a 
photographic history of this historic 


battle collected from the area's top 
With 
hundred photographs, many of which 


archives. approximately two 
have never been published, this beautiful 
coffee table book shows dramatic shots 
of this historic event, its aftermath, and 
remembrance in stunning black-and- 
white photography. This is a must- 
have for any Civil War buff or lover of 
Gettysburg history! 
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“The book is beautifully presented with 

a handsome glossy dust jacket with the 

photos of heavy, expensive paper, held 
together with a sturdy binding.” 


—Amazon.com 


Please call 615-255-2665 
to order your copy today! 
Mention this ad and receive a 
special North & South discount. 
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General against general, 
political intrigue, spies, murder— 
The Winds of Change—a novel 
about the final fourteen months 
of America’s Civil War, with a 
glimpse into the minds, thoughts, 
and strategies of the generals and 
politicians who fought and planned 
the conflict—Order Now! 


Paperback $19.95 Hardcover $29.95 
ISBN 978-0-595-42308-8 


Order on line: 
www.barnesandnoble.com 
or at any Barnes and Noble bookstore. 
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16 GENERAL LEE AND MALVERN HILL 
Historians have often taken Robert E. Lee to task for the assault 
on Malvern Hill. But the decision to attack came about in 
mysterious ways—and Lee seems to have been as mystified as 


erie si ™ anyone. —Stephen W. Sears 
A Union forage party runs wild in Georgia. 34 PRELUDE TO WAR 
{in the Crosshairs, page 46) In the decade prior to the war, northerners called southerners 


fire-eaters, barbarians, cowards, slave-power conspirators, and 
enemies of the republic; southerners called northerners fanatics, 
maniacs, wild beasts, abolitionist conspirators, and enemies of 
the republic. And newspapers fanned the flames. 

—Lorman A. Ratner and Dwight L. Teeter Jr. 


46 IN THE CROSSHAIRS 


Was the targeting of Confederate civilians, and on occasion 

prisoners-of-war, a policy of the U.S. government? Did these 
actions have the approval of the Lincoln administration? 

An impressive looking locomotive. —Michael R. Bradley 


("Railroads and the Civil War,” page 72) 

64 A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Prostitution in wartime Nashville and Memphis constituted a 
major problem, and the U.S, Army adopted a radical solution. 
—James B. Jones Jr. 


72 RAILROADS AND THE CIVIL WAR 


The Civil War was a railroad war—every major battle was fought 
within twenty miles of a railroad or river port. 
—John E. Clark Jr. 


80 A VERY DIFFERENT WAR 


So what might the war have looked like without the railroads? 
—Steven H. Newton 


84 DEMYSTIFYING THE UNION SOLDIER 


Two equal and opposite myths seem to apply to Union soldiers: 
the grade school level myth that they enlisted to abolish slavery, 
and the high school level myth that they opposed emancipation 
and hated the Emancipation Proclamation. 


—Chandra Manning 
DEPARTMENTS 
The attitudes of many soldiers were swiftly changed 6 Editorial , 2 
Sy this exbletlonice nei. SE itoria 31 Do you Know? 
("Demystifying the Union Soldier," page 84) 7 Crossfire 32 Civil War round Tables 
10 Knapsack 62 Back Issues 
14 Cover Story 
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SASQUATCH 


“Bigfoot is one of the 


cryptozoology, a subject that 
the scientific community 
classifies as pseudoscience 
because of unreliable eye- 
witness accounts, lack 
of scientific or physical 
evidence, and over-reliance 
on confirmation rather than 
refutation. Scientific experts 
on the matter consider 
the Bigfoot legend to be a 
combination of folklore 
and hoaxes. Despite that status, Bigfoot is nevertheless a popular 
symbol....” 

With only a slight change of wording, the preceding paragraph 
could be applied to the legions of “black Confederates” conjured up 
in the fevered imaginations of a certain segment of the Civil War 
community. No one denies that a handful of blacks (perhaps as many 
as 450) served in the Confederate army. No one denies that many 
blacks served as teamsters, cooks, and body servants. No one denies 
that these men sometimes carried weapons. No one denies that 
occasionally they fired them. But entire black units? Thousands, nay 
tens of thousands, of dusky warriors in gray? In a word, poppycock. 

One of our correspondents in this issue’s Crossfire column 
expresses the view that for any historian to claim that an issue is 
definitively settled is a mark of arrogance. And he explicitly points the 
finger at Bruce Levine’s conclusions regarding “black Confederates” 
as an instance of this. In general I would agree with the proposition 
that the humanities lack the clear-cut conclusions possible in the 
physical sciences (though given the state of modern physics, that 
statement can be challenged). However, there are instances where the 
evidence is so overwhelming that, after careful consideration, only 
those with a perverse axe to grind will fail to acknowledge it. Such a 
case, I believe, is the one concerning black Confederates. But don’t 
take my word for it. Simply read Bruce’s letter in this issue, with an 
open mind, and draw your own conclusions. 

Having considered the evidence, I find myself regarding 
Sasquatch and black Confederates in much the same light. There 
is no credible evidence pointing to the existence of either. You can, 
however, read about a popular version of the Sasquatch (“Susquatch”) 
in HulkComic, and about the equally fictitious black warriors on a 
host of neo-Confederate sites on the blogosphere. 
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Mike Bradley’s article in this issue is another in our series 
exploring the ugliest side of the war—the internecine struggle 
that engulfed much of the South (a struggle, incidentally, that 
demonstrates beyond any possible doubt—oops, there I go again!— 
that it was a civil war, pitting neighbor against neighbor). It was an 
especially interesting experience for me, reading Mike’s article 
at the same time as | was copy-editing a (continued on page 94) 


BLACK CONFEDERATES 

Human nature is strange and complex 
thing. Down the long ages of history, indi- 
viduals and groups have done things that 
most observers would describe as contrary 
to their objective interests. So it is with 
arming slaves. Those who arm them either 
ignore or minimize the potential conse- 
quences to the existing social and political 
order. Slaves who accept arms may do so be- 
cause they have no choice in the matter and 
want to preserve their own lives, because of 
misplaced loyalty, because they see bearing 
arms as a pathway to a better status, or in- 
deed harbor dreams of turning those arms 
against their masters. 

It is historical fact that slaves have born 
arms from ancient times. Some, as the 
Mamelukes, have achieved elite status and 
ultimately seized power from their erstwhile 
masters. Nevertheless, we must closely ex- 
amine the historical context and evidence 
of each claimed instance of slaves under 
arms. Evidence is crucial. If a claim is made 
without evidence, or in the face of a body 
of contrary evidence, it is not history, but 
myth. 

If evidence does exist that Confederate 
authorities armed slaves and/or free blacks, 
either as individuals or as bodies of troops 
(not simply using them as teamsters, ser- 
vants, and laborers), then let us have that 
evidence and subject it to rigorous analysis 
to see if it holds up. If there were black 
Confederate soldiers (“Afro-Confederates” 
in Jack Maples’ term), we owe it to history 
to correct the record, and indeed to the 
memory of those soldiers. 

I for one want to know the truth, what- 
ever it may be. 

—Richard Griffin 
Alexandria, VA 
» * » * * * 

In reading your letters concerning 
black Confederates (North & South, Vol. 
10, Num. 3/4) it appears to me that the 
line of discussion has moved into the sub- 
jects of the figures, motivations and the 
question of free will. It stands to reason 


that these questions would come to the 
forefront in this discussion because to 
understand this idea we must confront 
them. Lets be honest, the notion of black 
Confederates goes against everything that 
is understood about the Civil War. These 
questions concerning black Confederates, 
their numbers, their motivations and their 
free will, if they had any, has immense sig- 
nificance in the way we perceive the Civil 
War. These questions cut to the very core of 
the issue but I do not think that they have 
gotten us any closer to the truth. For me 
however they have raised a few questions. 
First there is the question of figures. Figures 
are consistently cited in the discussion of 
black Confederates. Everyone seems to agree 
that there were at least some black combat- 
ants in the Confederate army. Many seem 
to adhere to the “exception does not make 
the rule” position. Yet throughout the his- 
tory of our other great war, the American 
Revolution there are numerous reports of 
small numbers of blacks fighting along side 
colonist. These paltry figures seem to mat- 
ter significantly in American history. Of 
the roughly 250,000 men that fought in the 
Continental Army and the state militias 
there were about 5000 blacks (2%). It should 
be noted that blacks also fought on the Brit- 
ish side. If you transfer this percentage to 
the Civil War, 2% of 1.4 million CSA sol- 
diers is roughly 28,000. A far cry from what 
the Union army had within its ranks but it 
is a small number of combatants that Mr. 
Maples and his researchers have to come up 
with to justify the existence of black Con- 
federates combatants (North & South, Vol. 
10, Num. 4, p.8). Or depending on your 
point of view, downplay the role Africans 
played in the American Revolutionary War. 
Point being, you cannot have it both ways. 
Despite this relatively small number of 
blacks that fought with the colonist by tak- 
ing up arms, or by driving teams and other 
various forms of support and noncommis- 
sioned service, despite the fact that many 
of the reports confirming this refer to small 
numbers of blacks fighting sporadically and 
not in huge segregated divisions (similar 
to the accounts of the Harper’s and other 
newspapers during the Civil War), and 
most importantly despite false promises 
of freedom these men ultimately fought 
to secure white colonist’s freedom while 
condemning their race to servitude. 
Though this would rightly solidify their 
legacy as patriots it is ultimately one of 
the great tragedies of our early history. 
The second question relates to the mo- 
tivation factor. Let us again look to the 


American Revolution. Why did these black 
patriots fight for the creation of a nation 
that would perpetuate their servitude ef- 
fectively creating a “white supremacist” 
nation, both in the North and the South? 
Perhaps to further understand this we 
must look into the blacks, mulattos and 
Creoles ownership of African slaves that 
existed throughout the first half of the 19th 
century. I am not implying that the few 
Africans that can be considered combatants 
in the Confederate armies were freedmen 
that owned slaves. This only demonstrates 
that if we must consider motivations as to 
why they fought, we must consider other 
motivations outside the traditional altru- 
istic Abolitionist version. It is shortsighted 
to simply couple these individuals’motiva- 
tions with the standard version much in 
the same way it is wrong to say all soldiers 
fought for the same reason (like McPher- 
son has implied in Vol. 10, Num. 4). Might 
individual, true self preservation over such 
abstract concepts such as racial equality for 
all mankind be a good place to look? If in- 
nate individual preservation that is never far 
from the human condition was left on the 
table I believe we would led down many dif- 
ferent paths, not just the one idealistic one. 
Lastly we have the matter of the very few 
black men that did fight for the Confed- 
eracy that everyone seems to agree might 
have existed, “exception to the rule” or 
not. The question is did these men fight of 
their own free will or were they forced into 
this position by threat of imprisonment 
or death? A better question is how many 
white soldiers from both sides were forced 
to fight under similar threats contained in 
the conscription laws? Furthermore what 
of the thousands of immigrants in the 
North that were victimized by unfair draft 
laws that led to a disproportionate number 
of poor soldiers in the Union Army?, Who 
in their right mind would attribute this to 
free will? This is not to say of course that 
blacks and whites were treated equally but 
it appears that they would have been if they 
refused to fight. Fundamentally it appears 
that the necessity to fight or fly per se for 
Southern blacks would have been the same 
for Northern immigrants and the like. I 
used the word ‘fight’ and not‘serve’because 
it is a distinction hardly ever realized in 
this debate regarding black Confederates. 
The current level of debate reduces the dis- 
cussion to semantics and interpretation, and 
yes bias, which in the end is a part of his- 
toric analysis. But these detractions are what 
historians must attempt to work through 
in order to get us closer to the truth. They 
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are also intrinsic in our greater understand- 
ing of this debate. Yet the more I have read 
both sides’ positions I have continually 
observed increased calls from pundits like 
Dr. Levine to end this debate once and for 
all (with help from his book or course). 
The same people tend to simply dismiss 
anyone who might want more answers 
or to tag someone as radical who believes 
this subject warrants more investigation in 
addition to Dr. Levine’s finite effort. This 
is incredibly alarming coming from such 
influential scholars and can only be attrib- 
uted to the detractions mentioned above. 
It appears Dr. Levine and others that consis- 
tently consider this subject closed prescribe 
to two myths; that history never evolves 
and that their word on the subject is the 
last word. The latter is unfortunately too 
often a trait of celebrity scholars looking 
to sell books or worse, perpetuate a dog- 
matic historical environment that leaves 
no room for further discussion, inquiry 
and research. No matter how accurate 
Dr. Levine’s book is to say this subject 
is closed is arrogant and unforgivable. 
The British historian Sir Herbert Butterfield 
said that historians that understand human 
natures tendency for bias are the ones you 
can trust, it’s the ones that are “convinced 
of their own objectivity” that we should 
question. As of yet my position on this sub- 
ject could be categorized as very intrigued 
with hopes more work and analysis like Mr. 
Maples intends will be done. It appears Dr. 
Levine and others would not stand for this. 
—C. B. McQueen 

Cambridge MA 

* * » * * * 

The exchanges about my essay last July 
(“Myth and Reality: Black Confederates,” 
N&S, vol. 10, no. 2) have gone on so long 
that a bit of memory-prodding is now 
needed about how it all began. My original 
piece readily acknowledged that slave labor 
in many forms was essential to the Confed- 
erate war effort. It could hardly have been 
otherwise in a country where more than a 
third of the total population was enslaved 
and formed the core of the society’s labor 
force. Some blacks also served Confeder- 
ate military units as musicians and in other 
non-combatant capacities. Some served as 
personal attendants to whites who were en- 
rolled as fully-fledged soldiers—and some 
of those servants were given uniforms and 
even fired their masters’ weapons on occa- 
sion, thereby perhaps winning for them- 
selves some additional approval and trust 
from the white Confederate soldiers around 
them. It is also true that a comparative 
handful of light-complexioned men (“mu- 
lattoes,” in the language of the day) man- 
aged to slip unnoticed into the armies de- 
spite official policies barring all but certifi- 


able “whites” from the ranks. They did that 
as part of their larger effort to distinguish 
themselves from the black population and 
thereby spare themselves the burdens and 
indignities that went with being regarded as 
not white. And in certain places, free blacks 
enrolled in local home guard and militia 
units, although—precisely because of their 
racial identities—they remained barred 
from regular Confederate armies, kept close 
to home, and permitted to see little or no 
combat. 

Today’s purveyors of the “black Con- 
federates” legend cannot rest content with 
simply recounting these facts. They must 
instead inflate and distort them in order to 
support their larger claim that anywhere 
from 10,000 to 100,000 enslaved and free 
southern blacks served voluntarily, loyally, 
consistently, and as fully fledged fighters in 
the South’s wartime armies. That claim, in 
turn, is important because it minimizes the 
horrors of slavery and the pariah status of 
most free blacks in the Old South, discounts 
black discontent under and resistance to 
slavery (especially during the war), and/or 
separates slavery from the Confederate 
cause. 

Anyone who doubts that these really are 
the stakes in the debate in the eyes of most 
of those involved in it should simply google 
the phrase “black Confederates” and study 
the scores of cloned websites that will then 
appear. “By maintaining this false image 
of the Confederate Army as this sea of lily- 
white faces,” complains a neo-Confederate 
re-enactor on one of those sites, “the South 
can be demonized,” can be falsely depicted 
as “fighting for slavery and racism.” By 
portraying Confederate forces as “multi- 
cultural” marvels, he strives to expose such 
transparent libels (even if Vice President Al- 
exander Stephens did boast that slavery and 
racism constituted the Confederacy’s very 
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“foundation”). Pious claims that black- 
Confederate promoters are only concerned 
with “acknowledging the sacrifice of any 
soldier, whichever color uniform he wore 
and regardless of his race, creed, or religion” 
should not distract our attention from this 
pernicious background agenda. 

So the modern myth-makers solemnly 
insist that whole units of black Confederate 
soldiers confronted Union armies from the 
first battle of Bull Run onward. To bolster 
those specious claims, they labor mightily 
to blur or erase distinctions between non- 
combat support personnel and regularly-en- 
rolled combat soldiers; and between service 
performed out of Confederate loyalties and 
service that masters or Confederate officials 
extracted through coercion or the threat of 
coercion. They also present as gospel truth 
every wild report and rumor that circulated 
among skittish Union soldiers (many of 
whom also routinely confused servants and 
other non-combatants with the regular sol- 
diers that they accompanied). 

As I pointed out in my original essay 
(and then further specified in the “Crossfire” 
department in vol. 10, no. 3), not one of 
these alarmed accounts about black Confed- 
erate units was corroborated by those who 
should have been most familiar with them 
—that is, by white soldiers or citizens of the 
Confederacy. Not one such unit is referred 
to in the voluminous surviving Confeder- 
ate government records, internal or public 
army communications, speeches, newspa- 
pers, personal letters, diaries, or memoirs — 
in nothing, in short, that white southerners 
wrote either during the war or in the de- 
cades that followed. Neither were these sup- 
posed black units ever identified by name, 
and their members were never captured, 
paroled, or pensioned. None of those units 
held reunions; none of their members wrote 
memoirs. 
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Library of Congress 


What we do have, however, is the unani- 
mous testimony of all the Confederate mili- 
tary and civilian leaders who did address the 
subject that no such units ever existed... 
not, at least, prior to the last-ditch and piti- 
ful effort that the Confederate government 
made in Richmond in March and April, 
1865 (and about which I have written previ- 
ously). 

What else do letter-writers Harry Mc- 
Neer, Richard Blumberg, Gary Parrott, and 
Jack Maples add to this subject? 

Harry McNeer’s first letter (vol. 10, no. 
3) pointed to some words that Frederick 
Douglass wrote on the subject in 1861. I re- 
plied by putting them into context, explain- 
ing what they signified, and then showing 
Douglass’s actual views about it all. In his 
second letter, how does Mr. McNeer re- 
spond to that? He doesn’t. In his first letter, 
Mr. McNeer triumphantly presented us with 
two northern newspaper items claiming 
the presence of armed black Confederate 
soldiers. I picked one of those clippings 
— the one that made the biggest claims — 
and refuted it in detail and at length. Mr. 
McNeer’s reply to that? Again, he makes 
none. He just substitutes juvenile sneering 
and then demands that I explain the second 
report, too. 

Very well; let’s take a close look at that 
second report. Mr. McNeer has here offered 
us a Boston newspaper’s paraphrase of an 
article that originally appeared in a second 
newspaper (the New York Times, of March 
14, 1863). “We hear from Falmouth,” reads 
the original version, about an internal army 
report in which two Union cavalrymen 
along the Rappahannock, reconnoitering 
through a glass from a hundred yards away, 
are credited with seeing about 100 black and 
white men on horseback. The black men 
carried “belts and accoutrements.” They and 
the whites among whom they were “regularly 
distributed” were (so these Union soldiers 
concluded) “apparently” on picket duty for 
Confederate forces. 

And that’s it. A third-hand account... 
of a heard-about report ... concerning what 
two Union soldiers thought they saw one 
day while peering through a telescope. This 
is the iron-clad evidence that to Mr. McNeer 
proves irrefutably “what others may want to 
deny.” And what does it actually tell us? We 
can only make an educated guess about that, 
because the army report that the newspaper 
has heard about is not itself in hand and 
because—as with most such reports—nei- 
ther the Confederate unit, its origins, nor its 
officers are identified in the clipping. (Nor, 
we might note in passing, does Mr. McNeer 
himself waste any time chasing down those 
pesky missing details or investigating the 
subsequent fate of these alleged black troop- 
ers.) But assuming that this sighting did take 


place as reported, the specifics that it yielded 
are neither surprising nor hard to reconcile 
with the commonly-known realities of that 
time and place. These Union soldiers were 
probably watching some 50 white cavalry- 
men accompanied by their mounted atten- 
dants. (Or were these black men “regularly 
distributed” among an equivalent number 
of whites because their multicultural- 
minded Confederate cavalry commander 
had imposed an ebony-and-ivory buddy 
system upon his troopers?) Similar scenes 
took place across the wartime South. 

Some of the other letters objecting to 
my essay acknowledged the absence of cred- 
ible documentation for black-Confederate 
claims and tried to explain away that ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Blumberg tries to square the pur- 
ported existence of thousands of black 
Confederate troops with Patrick Cleburne’s 
bemoaning precisely the lack of same. He 
does this by suggesting that Cleburne sim- 
ply “may not have known” what was going 
on in the Army of Tennessee. Right. So 
Cleburne happened not to know that pre- 
cisely the kind of black soldier whose future 
recruitment he considered so urgent to the 
Confederate cause had in fact already served 
by the thousands and for years in the army 
in which he was ... a division commander! 
But to be effective, such an argument can- 
not stop there; much more remains to be 
explained—such as how it was that when 
Cleburne presented his proposal to reverse 
official policy and begin recruiting black 
soldiers to the rest of the Army of Tennes- 
see’s generals—and was roundly denounced 
by most of them for even making such a 
suggestion—none of those generals knew 
anything about these legions of black Con- 
federate soldiers, either. Or how Gen. John 
Bell Hood, who soon took command of that 
same army, was also utterly ignorant about 
all the black troops who fought under him, 
and remained unaware of their existence 
for the rest of his life. Jack Maples suggests 
an equivalent level of ignorance for Jeffer- 
son Davis and all his senior generals. The 
same applies, I suppose, to Davis's secretary 
of war. And to his underling, the head of 
the war bureau. None of these officials or 
officers knew, not merely that that this or 
that light-skinned African-American had 
managed to enlist in this or that company, 
but that (again!) thousands and thousands 
of obviously and recognizably black men 
fought in Confederate armies. And what 
about in the spring of 1865, when the whole 
Army of Northern Virginia—the entire of- 
ficer corps, the whole rank and file—openly 
debated and voted on the proposition to be- 
gin recruiting black soldiers? At that point, 
I guess we have to assume that not one of 
that army’s already-present thousands of 


black soldiers stepped forward to offer a 
word relevant to the discussion. Not one 
white soldier pointed to a black comrade as 
a living example of the proposal’s merits or 
demerits. Yes, this is all perfectly credible. 

Some claim that ample documentation 
originally existed but was selectively and 
deliberately destroyed. Those responsible 
for the cover-up vary from version to ver- 
sion. “Because the victors—the north— 
needed to give the world the impression the 
War was fought over slavery,” confides the 
Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest Camp #469 of 
the SCV, “a concerted scheme was put into 
motion to suppress the figures by destroying 
records, thus giving credence to their ‘the 
war was fought over slavery’ mantra.” Mr. 
Blumberg and Mr. Parrott have another ex- 
planation. No sooner have they both attrib- 
uted a truly staggering degree of ignorance 
to the Confederate leadership than they spin 
around 180 degrees and portray that same 
leadership as omniscient and omnipotent 
suppressers of this same news! Is there any 
evidence that such a colossal and unprec- 
edentedly successful plan of censorship was 
attempted? No. But, then, how could there 
be? Wartime southern politicians and jour- 
nalists who were critical of the Davis regime 
delighted in filling speeches and newspaper 
columns with reports and claims that were 
deeply embarrassing to the Richmond gov- 
ernment. How could Davis & Co, have been 
100% successful in suppressing this particu- 
lar kind of item? And if they ever tried, how 
could they have so completely concealed 
their efforts to do so? And let’s proceed 
even further down the rabbit hole being 
offered to us: if the Davis government had 
managed these awe-inspiring feats of cen- 
sorship, how could it prevent southern dia- 
rists, letter-writers, and memoirists who saw 
all these black troops first-hand from writ- 
ing about them privately during the war or 
publicly afterward? Last but not least, once 
again, the suggestion that Davis would have 
wanted to suppress all such news studiously 
evades the uncomfortable but inescapable 
fact that during its last six months of life the 
Confederate government had every reason 
in the world to herald far and wide whatever 
evidence was available that large numbers 
of black southerners had already served ef- 
fectively and loyally as Confederate combat- 
ants. It never made that claim. Neither did 
anybody else. 

Gary Parrott has still another ingenious 
explanation for the troubling lack of cred- 
ible evidence. He suggests that thousands 
of black combatants remained hidden 
from view because they fought in “state, lo- 
cal militia, home guards, partisan rangers, 
independent units,” and other “non-regular 
CSA units,” about which authorities “knew 
very little.” Well, (continued on page 90) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> While commanding a brigade dur- 
ing the winter of 1861-1862, Union 
Brigadier General James S. Wad- 
sworth, dipped into his own con- 
siderable fortune to provide each 
of his troops with a pair of warm 
mittens. 

> Although sixty-eight cadets en- 
rolled in class of 1854 at The Cita- 
del, only thirteen graduated (among 
them Micah Jenkins, a future Con- 
federate brigadier), a testimony to 
the rigor of South Carolina’s new 
military academy, or perhaps to the 
lack of preparation of many of the 
young gentlemen. 

> Some weeks after the Prince of 
Wales—later King Edward VII— 
married Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark in March of 1863, the 
British Minister to the United States 
presented a piece of the royal wed- 
ding cake to Mrs. Lincoln, which, 
although inedible, was probably in- 
tended as a subtle diplomatic “sig- 
nal” of improved relations between 
to the two nations. 

> While on active duty with the 2nd 
Cavalry in Texas in the late-1850s, 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee 
reportedly sometimes stayed at a 
hotel in Fredericksburg that was 
owned by Charles H. Nimitz, a Ger- 
man immigrant who later had a 
grandson who acquired some fame 
in a later war. 

> According to the census of 1860, 
79,000 slave owners possessed but a 
single slave, representing 20-percent 
of slaveholders, but only 2-percent 
of all persons held as slaves in the 
United States. 

> Of 753 men who accompanied the 
Ist Vermont Militia to Washington 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack’, but 
many were written down years after the 
event and in some cases are undoubtedly 
folk tales rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


in the spring of 1861, 250 report- 
edly would serve as officers in vari- 
ous volunteer regiments later in the 
war. 


> During the 1840s West Point may 


have been a rather aromatic place, 
especially in the winter, for regula- 
tions required—and facilities only 
permitted—the “young gentlemen” 
to take a bath once a week, ata 
time when “skinny dipping” in the 
nearby Hudson was out of the ques- 
tion. 


Brigadier James S. Wadsworth. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


“, + + and Come in to Dinner.” 

When the war came, many families 
found themselves divided. Such was the 
case of the Ghormley family, of Chilhow- 
ee, a small town in the Smokey Mountains 
of East Tennessee. Mrs. Nancy Ghormley 
had five sons, two of whom wore Con- 
federate gray and three, along with two 
grandsons, Union blue. From time to 
time the boys would drop in for a visit— 
and a home cooked meal. 

On one occasion, Mrs. Ghormley’s 
two gray-clad boys, one the Provost 
Marshal of Tennessee and the other a 
recruiting officer, popped by for a visit. 
Apparently they had just stabled their 
horses in the barn, when the five blue- 
clad members of the family turned up. 
For a moment the two groups glared at 
each other in their mother’s yard. Words 
passed between them, and became heated. 

Then Mrs. Ghormley stepped out of 
the house, saying “Gentlemen, leave your 
guns and swords in the yard and come in 
to dinner. You are all my children.” 

Whereupon a good meal was had by 
all. 


“No Dodging Now . . . Hold Up 
Your Heads Like Men!” 

In combat, the role of the “field 
grade” officers of the regiment—the 
regimental commander and his two 
principal subordinates, a lieutenant 
colonel and a major—was to insure that 
the troops were properly maneuvered as 
appropriate to the tactical situation in 
which they found themselves. But they 
were also supposed to lead and inspire 
the troops. This was perhaps their 


| most important role, insuring that the 


men held on and did their damnedest. 
Of course, this exposed the field grade 
officers to considerable danger, and 
many paid the supreme sacrifice. 

For example, at Gettysburg, on the 
afternoon of July 2, 1863, Confederate 
Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s 
devastating assault against the Union 


=| Third Corps soon found the 124th New 


York (“The Orange Blossoms”) sorely 
beset. The regimental commander, 


"Soldiers, you are ordered to go forward and charge that battery. 
When you start upon the charge I want you to go, as it were, upon the wings of the wind. 
Shoot down and bayonet the cannoneers, and take their guns at all hazards." 


—Brig, Gen. George Maney, P.A.C.S., Battle of Atlanta, June 22, 1864 


Colonel A. Van Horne Ellis and Major 
James Cromwell both mounted their 
horses to direct the fighting. When 
several of the troops shouted at them 
that they were exposing themselves 
unnecessarily, the colonel replied, 
"The men must see us this day." The 
regiment withdrew in good order, 
though both Ellis and Cromwell fell. 

Of course, inspiring the troops 
could have its lighter moments. There’s 
a tale about a certain Union regiment— 
alas which has not been transmitted 
that found itself under heavy fire during 
a battle in 1863. As artillery shells 
exploded in the air over their heads, the 
troops instinctively ducked. Seeking 
to inspire his troops, the regimental 
commander rode along their lines. As 
he did so, he shouted inspiring lines, 
such as “No dodging now.... Hold up 
your heads like men!” 

As he worked his way along the 
lines, a particularly heavy shell— 
reportedly an 18-pounder—burst 


within yards. As the round exploded, | 


the good colonel instinctively dodged, 
as did his horse. Nonplused, the 
colonel recovered quickly, shouting, 
"Boys, you may dodge the large ones!" 


Lincoln and the Oyster House 

What is now the Federal Triangle 
area of downtown Washington was 
once one of the city's worst slums, 
until the 1920s and 1930s when the 
old buildings were demolished and 
replaced with the massive government 
offices that are now to be found there. 
During the Civil War the area was an 
especially dangerous place to visit, as 
bars and brothels sprang up to cater to 
off-duty soldiers. There was one estab- 
lishment there, however, that offered 
more wholesome diversion for soldier 
and civilian alike, eventually including 
President Lincoln himself—Harvey's 
Oyster Saloon. 

The restaurant was founded in 
1856 by two young brothers, Thomas 
W. Harvey and George W. Harvey. It 
was originally located in a former 
blacksmith shop at 11th and C Streets, 
N.W., where the Internal Revenue Ser- 


vice Building now stands. The Harvey 
boys had the place whitewashed and 
re-modeled, and soon opened for busi- 
ness. On March 30, 1861 the Evening 
Star ran a vivid account of a visit to 


Harvey's. The reporter and his friend 


found themselves in "a low shed-like 
building,” not surprisingly, “pervaded 
by a fish-like smell." They passed by 
"inner recesses, where twenty men were 
opening oysters", and finally entered 
the holy of holies, "an apartment where 
the boilers or cauldrons were set on 
furnaces.” 

The two visitors ordered a peck—a 
gallon—of oysters. The kitchen help- 
ers quickly washed the oysters under 
a pump, dumped them into a basket, 
and then boiled them for five minutes. 
Meanwhile, other employees laid out 
heated plates on a nearby bench, each 
plate loaded with butter, pepper, and 
salt. At this early date, Harvey's ap- 
parently was standing-room only, with 
no tables or chairs. The Star’s reporter 
went on to note that "the oysters were 
deposited in the plates faster than we 
could eat them, but we halted not until 
the peck of shells were scraped into the 
trough." Then he mentioned the price, 
25 cents, perhaps $15.00-$20.00 in 


modern money. 

This visit took place just before 
the shooting began at Fort Sumter in 
April. When the Civil War broke out, 
the nation's capital was inundated with 
thousands of soldiers. Business began 
booming more than ever for the Har- 
veys, as soldiers, confronted with army’s 
unappealing standard fare of hardtack 
and salt pork, sought refuge in the city's 
eateries whenever they could. 

There were often hundreds of hun- 
gry soldiers standing in line. To speed 
things up, Thomas and George ex- 
perimented with steaming the oysters, 
which would take less time. The story 
goes that they discovered the process by 
accident. 

Just before the war there had been 
a fire at Harvey's, which destroyed 
several barrels of oysters. George was 
wandering about the burned-out area, 
and out of hunger or curiosity picked 
up an oyster from a bed of hot bricks. 
The heat from the bricks and the water 
that the firemen had been hosing upon 
them had created a lot of steam, and the 
oyster had cooked and opened. George 
ate one, found it tasty, and tried several 
more. Not only did he like the result, 
but more importantly, so did the cus- 


The Oyster Stand (1870 drawing by Alfred Waud) 
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tomers. At first, Thomas and George 
had the oysters steamed at the National 
Hotel on nearby Sixth Street, since they 
lacked the necessary equipment them- 
selves. Soon they had installed steam- 
ers, and went into the steamed oyster 
business big time. Harvey's became 
famous for its steamed oysters. 

As the war ground on, the ever more 
numerous shucking sheds spilled out 
of the shop and began lining up along 
11th Street, C Street, and B Street (now 
Constitution Avenue). A stream of 
carts delivered oysters to the sheds and 
carried away the discarded shells. De- 
spite the cartmen's efforts, sometimes 
a pile of shells would build up that was 
twice as high as the sheds. 


PROFILE 
Jeff Davis and Black Hawk 


In 1828, a newly-commissioned 
brevet second lieutenant of infantry, 
twenty-year-old Jefferson Davis, was 
posted to Jefferson Barracks just south 
of St. Louis. From there, he was shortly 
transferred to his first frontier post—Ft. 
Crawford, on the Mississippi in what is 
now Wisconsin. Davis, who had gradu- 
ated from West Point 23rd in a class of 
33, was ready for action. Alas, as things 
turned out, he wasn’t to find it 
in the West, where the only glo- 
ry he did get was as a gift. And 
that he got from Black Hawk, 
the great chief of the Sauk and 
the Fox. 

When Black Hawk’s Sauk 
and Fox tribesmen crossed to 
the east side of the Mississippi 
in the early spring of 1832, ig- 
niting what became known as 
the Black Hawk War, Davis was 
on furlough. He had returned 
to Mississippi in April and was 
considering leaving the army 
and to take a post with the new 
West Feliciana Railroad, which 
was proposed to connect cot- 
ton growing areas along the 
Louisiana- Mississippi border 
with New Orleans and the Mis- 
sissippi River. While pondering 
his options, Davis had extended 
his original a one-month leave 
for four additional months. 

Becoming aware of the 


In late 1861 and early 1862, Confed- 
erate artillery blockaded the lower Po- 
tomac River. For a brief time, the usual 
wartime roles were reversed, and Union 
ships had to run a Confederate block- 
ade. Not to worry, though, for Harvey's 
reassured its customers the supply 
of oysters would not fail. Shipments 
would get through, they promised, and 
they delivered. 

At this time the brothers were also 
shrewd enough to begin selling other 
things besides oysters. For example, an 
ad in the May 27, 1862, edition of the 
Evening Star, mentions "a large assort- 
ment of Sutler's Supplies, consisting of 
all kinds of Canned Meats, Soups, fruits, 
Solidified Milk, Condensed Cream, 


Black Hawk “uprising” in June, howev- 
er, and having been warned against the 
railroad venture by his older brother 
Joseph, Davis cut his furlough short 
and returned to his posting with Com- 
pany B of the Ist Infantry. Officially, he 
reported back to Ft. Crawford August 
18, but he may well have gone directly 
to his unit before that. It is unlikely, 
however, that he was on hand to wit- 
ness the one-sided slaughter inflicted 
on the Indians at the Battle of the Bad 
Axe River, on August 2. 


Black Hawk. 
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Pickles, Jellies, Preserve, and Fam- 
ily Custard" and even canned oysters, 
"hermetically sealed for transportation, 
warranted to keep in any climate." 
Naturally, rumors of good eat- 
ing began reaching the city's bigwigs. 
Sometime in 1863, Mrs. Seward, wife 
of the Secretary of State, arranged for 
a steamed oyster dinner for herself and 
her husband, and for President and 
Mrs. Lincoln, who were fond of oysters. 
Of course, the Lincolns and the Sewards 
did not have to stand at a counter. The 
Harveys hurriedly cleaned up their of- 
fice, bringing in chairs and tables, and 
decorated the place with flowers and 
flags. The dinner was a great success. 
The Lincolns went back for dinner of- 


After the battle, Black Hawk and his 
son Thunder sought refuge on an island 
in the Wisconsin River above Prairie 
du Chien. Lieutenant Colonel Zachary 
Taylor, who had taken over command 
of the 1st Infantry, ordered Davis to go 
looking for the fugitives and if possible 
capture them. 

Arriving at the island, Davis and 
his men saw Indians appear on the 
eastern side of the river. The Indians 
raised a white flag, and Davis accepted 
Black Hawk’s surrender without a shot. 

One version of the surrender 
claims that Black Hawk and 
Thunder had been captured by 
two Winnebago chiefs, Chaeter 
and One-eyed Decori, who had 
been urged to do so by the gov- 
ernment. It was they, this ver- 
sion goes, who raised the white 
flag and surrendered their cap- 
tives to Davis. Another version 
has it that Black Hawk and his 
few remaining warriors realized 
the hopelessness of their situa- 
tion and simply raised a white 
flag themselves. 

Davis returned to Ft. Craw- 
ford with his prisoners on 
August 18, the day he was of- 
ficially credited with returning 
from his leave. Taylor decided 

, to send the captured chief 
= and about forty other prison- 
- ers to Ft. Armstrong, at Rock 
= Island, Illinois. Since Davis 
had captured Black Hawk, the 
young officer was delegated to 


ten, and the Harveys’ reputation was 
made. 

Harvey's made a nice break from the 
Civil War for the great and not-so-great 
alike, and remained a city landmark for 
another century. In 1866 it changed its 
address to nearby 11th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W. Over the years 
other presidents went there, notably the 
well-known gourmet Chester Alan Ar- 
thur, and also members of the cabinet, 
congress, and the diplomatic corps, art- 
ists and authors, and dining clubs and 
common folk. 

Apart from the good food, George 
Harvey must have been good company. 
He had a rather mischievous sense of 
humor, for one thing. On one occasion, 


accompany the chief there. Arriving at 
Rock Island on September 5, however, 
Davis and his prisoner discovered that 
an epidemic of cholera had struck. 
Brigadier General Winfield Scott, who 
was in command at Ft. Armstrong, or- 
dered them to continue down the river 
to Jefferson Barracks, a week away by 
riverboat. 

During that week, the future Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States got his 
first opportunity to get to know an In- 
dian—and earn his respect. 

In his autobiography, Black Hawk 
wrote that Davis “was a young war chief 
who treated us all with much kindness. 
He was a good and brave young chief 
with whose conduct I was very much 
pleased.” At Galena, Illinois, for ex- 
ample, where the boat stopped briefly, 
crowds of local people had crowded the 
wharf to see the famous Indian. Davis, 
however, aware of what his own feelings 
would be in such a situation, kept the 
chief inside and out of sight, an act that 
won him favor with Black Hawk, who 
wrote, “He did not wish to have a gap- 
ing crowd see us.” Davis also allowed 


two of the Indian prisoners, stricken | 


with the cholera, to be put ashore after 
being given all the care available, so 
they could die in peace. 

At Jefferson Barracks, most of the 
Indians were released after they had 
given their pledges to cease hostilities. 
Black Hawk, however, was chained 
and confined. He was later moved to 
Ft. Monroe, in Virginia, where almost 
thirty years later Davis himself would 


he took part in a contest in New York to 
find out who could make the best salad 
dressing. While mixing his concoc- 
tion, he carefully drew out a small glass 
vial, pulled the cork with his teeth, and 
added just three drops. 

The judges, duly impressed, de- 
clared him the winner. 

George refused to say publicly what 
the mystery ingredient was, but con- 
fided to a close friend that. "It was only 
water drawn from a tap. What a won- 
derful thing is the imagination!" 

One likes to think that he and Mr. 
Lincoln may have swapped a few jokes 
together. 

—John Lockwood | 


also be confined. 

“The real heroes were Black Hawk 
and his savages,” Davis said years later. 
Davis had missed the war, of course. 
He returned to his duties at Ft. Craw- 
ford and continued serving there, and 
later in Arkansas, until 1835, when he 
resigned from the army to marry and 
return to Mississippi. 

Davis’ marriage and resignation 


came about in a curious fashion. Like 
many a young Officer, he fell in love 
with his commanding officer’s daugh- 
ter. This was Sarah Knox Taylor, Zach- 
ary Taylor’s eldest daughter. But Taylor 
had been a soldier for too many years to 
want his daughters to marry career of- 
ficers. So he told Davis he could marry 
Sarah if he resigned from the army. 
Davis accepted the offer, and the resig- 
nation was offered, the two were duly 
wed, and headed off to the Davis plan- 
tation. Alas, they did not live happily 
ever after; just three months after their 


marriage, both Jefferson and Sarah | 


came down with malaria—he survived, 
she did not. 

The Black Hawk War was the only 
occasion during seven years of service 
in the Regular Army on the frontier 
that Davis came close to seeing ac- 
tion. He would wait another fourteen 
years before he finally saw the elephant, 
volunteering in 1846 when the United 
States went to war with Mexico, serving | 
with great distinction in command of 
the Ist Mississippi Mounted Rifles in 
his former father-in-law’s little army. 

--Chuck Lyons 
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OLD SOLDIER’S STORY 


Phil Sheridan is Mistaken for a 
Frenchman 

Naturally, as the veteran of many a 
field, Phil Sheridan often came under 
fire, and had a number of close calls. 
But perhaps the closest in his military 
career occurred not during the Civil 
War, but years later, in 1870. When the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out, in the 
summer of that year, President Grant 
asked Sheridan, by then a lieutenant 
general, if he would serve as an official 
American observer during the war. 

Sheridan readily agreed, and in- 
dicated that he would like to observe 
the operations of the Prussian Army. 


- Receiving the president’s assent on 
aa 


July 25, two days later Sheridan sailed 
for Europe. By mid-August Sheridan 
was in the field, hobnobbing with the 
likes of King Wilhelm of Prussia (who 
had been at Waterloo, and thus could 
always top anyone’s war stories), Otto 


von Bismarck, and Helmut von Moltke. | 


Sheridan saw much of the war. It was 
during the Battle of Gravelotte (August 
18, 1870), that Sheridan had what may 
have been the closest call of his career, 
despite—indeed because—he was wear- 
ing the field uniform of a lieutenant 
general in the U.S. Army. As he re- 


| counted in his Personal Memoirs, pub- 


lished in 1888, after much hard fighting 
and heavy casualties, the Prussians 
had captured Gravelotte, trapping the 
French Army in Metz. What happened 
next, can best be told in Sheridan’s own 
words... 
I thought I would ride into the vil- 
lage to find, if possible, some water 
for my horse. Just as I entered the 
chief street, however, I was suddenly 
halted by a squad of soldiers, who, 
taking me for a French officer (my 
coat and forage cap resembling 
those of the French), leveled their 
pieces at me. They were greatly 
excited, so much so, indeed, that I 
thought my hour had come, for they 
could not understand English, and 
I could not speak German, and dare 
not utter explanations in French. 
Fortunately a few disconnected 
German words came to me in the 
emergency. With these I managed to 


delay my execution, and one of the | 


party ventured to come up to exam- 
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Major General Philip Sheridan. 


ine the "suspect" more closely. The 
first thing he did was to take off my 
cap, and looking it over carefully, 
his eyes rested on the three stars 
above the visor, and, pointing to 
them, he emphatically pronounced 
me French. Then of course they all 
became excited again, more so than 
before, even, for they thought I was 
trying to practice a ruse, and I ques- 
tion whether I should have lived to 
recount the adventure had not an 
officer belonging to the King's head- 
quarters been passing by just then, 
when, hearing the threatenings and 
imprecations, he rode up to learn 
the cause of the hubbub, and imme- 
diately recognized and released me. 
When he told my wrathy captors 
who I was, they were much morti- 
fied of course, and made the most 
profuse apologies, promising that 
no such mistake should occur again, 
and so on; but not feeling wholly 
reassured, for my uniform was still 
liable to mislead, I was careful to 
return to headquarters in company 
with my deliverer. There I related 
what had occurred, and after a good 
laugh all round, the King provided 
me with a pass which he said would 
preclude any such mishap in the 
future, and would also permit me 
to go wherever I pleased—a favor 
rarely bestowed. 

Sheridan remained with the Prus- 
sians throughout the rest of the war, 
and even entered Paris with them. But 
despite his extraordinary access, he 
does not seem to have learned much 


during his stay with what was, after all, 
the most innovative army of the day. 


| Commenting on the war, he would 


write, "Following the operations of 
the German armies from the battle of 
Gravelotte to the siege of Paris, I may, 
in conclusion, say that I saw no new 
military principles developed, whether 
of strategy or grand tactics, the move- 
ments of the different armies and corps 
being dictated and governed by the 
same general laws that have so long ob- 
tained, simplicity of combination and 
manoeuvre, and the concentration of a 
numerically superior force at the vital 
point." 


WAR AND THE MUSES 


Robert E. Lee's Favorite Biblical 
Passage 

Robert E. Lee’s personal piety is 
well known. A pillar of the Episcopal 
Church, he regularly read from The 
Book of Common Prayer, using a copy 
he had purchased in 1846, just prior 
to reporting for duty in the war with 
Mexican. 

Like many, Lee had a favorite pas- 
sage, and the page is well-worn. It is the 
Psalter for Day 30, on which the Morn- 
ing Prayer is Psalm 144, an appropriate 
meditation for a soldier. 

Blessed be the LORD my strength, 

which teacheth my hands to war, 

and my fingers to fight 

My goodness, and my fortress; my 

high tower, and my deliverer; my 

shield, and he in whom I trust; who 
subdueth my people under me. 

LORD, what is man, that thou tak- 

est knowledge of him! or the son of 

man, that thou makest account of 
him! 


Man is like to vanity: his days are as 
a shadow that passeth away. 

Bow thy heavens, O LORD, and 
come down: touch the mountains, 
and they shall smoke. 

Cast forth lightning, and scatter 
them: shoot out thine arrows, and 
destroy them. 

Send thine hand from above; rid 
me, and deliver me out of great wa- 
ters, from the hand of strange chil- 
dren; 

Whose mouth speaketh vanity, and 
their right hand is a right hand of 
falsehood. 

I will sing a new song unto thee, 
O God: upon a psaltery and an in- 
strument of ten strings will I sing 
praises unto thee. 

It is he that giveth salvation unto 
kings: who delivereth David his ser- 
vant from the hurtful sword. 

Rid me, and deliver me from the 
hand of strange children, whose 
mouth speaketh vanity, and their 
right hand is a right hand of false- 
hood: 

That our sons may be as plants 
grown up in their youth; that our 
daughters may be as corner stones, 
polished after the similitude of a 
palace: 

That our garners may be full, af- 
fording all manner of store: that our 
sheep may bring forth thousands 
and ten thousands in our streets: 
That our oxen may be strong to 
labour; that there be no breaking 
in, nor going out; that there be no 
complaining in our streets. 

Happy is that people, that is in such 
a case: yea, happy is that people, 
whose God is the LORD. 
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“Remember Ireland 
and Fontenoy” 


This issue's front cover 
features "Remember Ire- 
land and Fontenoy,” by 
Rick Reeves, and depicts 
the 69th New York Militia 
Regiment in action at First 
Bull Run, 21st July, 1861. 


the University.of Tennessee Press introduces a new series 


The Western Theater in the Civil War 


Gary D. Joiner, Series Editor 


The primary goal of the series 
is to-publish cutting-edge 
scholarship on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

The series-may include 
monographs or edited volumes. 
Prospective candidates will 
contribute to the ongoing 
debate about the place of 
the Western Theater in 
understanding the Civil War. 


For information, please 
contact the series editor: 


Dr. Gary D. Joiner, 
Department of 
History and Social Science, 
One University Place, 
Louisiana State University 
Shreveport, A-71145 
or e-mail gdjoiner@bellsouth net. 


Rocky Mountain 
Civil War 
Round Table 


present 


the 2008 Rocky Mountain 
Civil War Symposium 


Tilalle \WANRS 
IN Une WESL, 
1862-1863 


Saturday April 5, 2008 
Sam—5pm 


Community College of Aurora 
Aurora, Colorado 


Community 
College 
of Aurora 


Authors scheduled to speak: 
James Lee McDonough The War in the West 
Sam Davis Elliott General A. P Stewart 
Timothy B. Smith Shiloh 
Kenneth Noe Perryville 
Matt Spruill Stones River 


$50.00 Admission 
Includes continental breakfast and lunch. 


Registration deadline March 28, 2008 


Call 303-973-1932 or 303-986-8839 
or e-mail rockymtnewrt@aol.com for 
additional information and registration material. 


THEUNIVERSITY% 


"TENNESSEE 


RESS Pater 


Your source for pre-owned 

wargames, variants, replacement 
counters, and 

quality military history. 

www.classicwargames.com 

1-800-727-6724 


aes MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 phis $3.70 S8CH each, with vendor discounts for quantity orders. Georgzans 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 8 seeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn on 
American banks, with S&H=$6.00 each; no forrign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37gaband 


GETTYSBURG 
This Hallowed Ground 


Remembering a 
Clash of Armies 


The battleground at Gettysburg serves 
as a powerful reminder of the clash of 
armies. Gettysburg: This Hallowed 
Ground explores the site through the 
contemporary photographs of Chris 
Heisey and the inspirational poetry of 
noted Civil War author Kent Gramm. 
Gettysburg: This Hallowed Ground is 
a dramatic tribute to the soldiers who 
fought here and to the military park that 
enshrines their heroism and sacrifice. 


“The team of Chris Heisey and Kent 
Gramm has produced a powerful and 
moving book that goes beyond a mere 
description of the battle and battlefield 
of Gettysburg to evoke the emotional 
impact of this hallowed ground. The 
stark beauty of Heisey’s photographs 
and the expressive force of Gramm’s 
verses open new vistas on this most 
important of American places.” 

—James McPherson, Princeton University 


“Civil War buffs and visitors to 
Gettysburg will be amazed at how 
Heisey’s photographs seize the marrow 
of the Gettysburg experience.” 


—Judith Harper, ForeWord 


Place your order today: 
Call us toll-free at 1.888.461.4619 


By mail: Tide-mark Press, 
PO Box 20, Windsor, CT 06095 


Web: www.tidemarkpress.com 
Name 
Address 
City State ZIP 


Gettysburg Hardcover Book 
$19.95 plus $4.50 S/H 


(J Check enclosed 
Credit card: O VISA MC 


Number: 


Expiration: 


TIMES INR 


P.O. Box 20, Windsor, CT 06095-0020 
www.tidemarkpress.com 
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In his memoirs, the outspoken 
Confederate soldier-historian Edward 
Porter Alexander wrote of the Battle of 
Malvern Hill, “I don’t think any military 
engineer can read [a] description of 
this ground without asking in surprise, 
& almost in indignation, how on God’s 
earth it happened that our army was put 
to assault such a position.” 

The Army of Northern Virginia, 
of course, “was put to assault such 
a position” by Robert E. Lee, and 
historians before and since Porter 
Alexander have taken Lee to task for it. 
On even the shortest list of Lee’s failings, 
Malvern Hill ranks up there with 
Pickett’s Charge. Gary W. Gallagher, for 
example, writes that “Natural audacity 
overcame the dictates of reason when 
he ordered frontal attacks at Malvern 
Hill, on the third day of Gettysburg, and 
elsewhere. ...”? 


Porter Alexander could not understand 
how the army was “put to assault” the 
Union position at Malvern Hill. 


In fact, the decision to assault 
Malvern Hill came about in mysterious 
ways—and General Lee seems to have 
been as mystified as anyone. 

Malvern Hill was fought on July 
1, 1862, the seventh day of the Seven 
Days. The week-long battle, one of the 
most ferocious of the war, had thus 
far frustrated and exasperated Lee at 
every turn. Upon taking command 
of the army on June 1, he had plotted 
a strategy to counter General George 
McClellan’s prospective siege of 
Richmond. “McClellan will make this 


a battle of posts,” Lee warned President 
Davis. “He will take position from 
position, under cover of his heavy guns, 
& we cannot get at him without storming 
his works. . . . It will require 100,000 men 
to resist the regular siege of Richmond, 
which perhaps would only prolong not 
save it.”* 

Starting back in March, Lee 
(then acting as Davis’s advisor) had 
watched McClellan direct the Army of 
the Potomac in a glacial advance up 
the Peninsula from Fort Monroe. The 
“Young Napoleon” gained Yorktown 
by siege, battled the Confederate 
rear guard at Williamsburg, and at 
Seven Pines at the end of May fought 
off a counterstroke by Joseph E. 
Johnston; Johnston’s wounding in 
this battle put Lee in the command. 
The Yankees’ approach to the capital 
was from the east-northeast, astride 
the Chickahominy River, utilizing the 
Richmond & York River railroad to 
bring up their supplies and, equally 
important, their great siege guns. 

The Seven Days began modestly 
enough at Oak Grove on June 25 with 
McClellan gaining some six hundred 
yards toward his desired siege-gun line. 
The next day Lee moved to seize the 
initiative and put his plan into action. 
His initial objective was Fitz John 
Porter’s Fifth Corps at Mechanicsville, 
north of the Chickahominy, where it 
was posted to shield the railroad supply 
line leading back to White House 
Landing on the Pamunkey River. This 
was General Lee’s first-ever battle plan, 
and when laid down on a map it was an 
elegant design. 

If all went well, the Federals ought 
to be maneuvered into retreating, with 
any fighting limited to a rear-guard 
affair. The three divisions of Stonewall 
Jackson’s Valley army, completing their 
long march from their spring campaign 
in the Shenandoah, would approach 
from the north at an early hour on June 
26. From the west, in the lead, would 
come a brigade of A.P.Hill’s division, 
crossing the Chickahominy upstream 
and pressing down the north bank 
to uncover a crossing for the rest of 
Powell Hill’s division, which in its turn 
would uncover a second crossing for 
the divisions of D.H.Hill and James 
Longstreet. The six divisions would 
advance in unison in a steplike echelon 
formation, enveloping the front, flank, 
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: at Seven 


; wounding 


iad the fortunate effect, for the 
eracy, of putting Robert E. Lee 
in command of the Army of Northern 


Virginia. 


and rear of Porter's corps. 

That was the theory; in practice it 
collapsed disastrously. Jackson was hours 
late, failed to communicate with the rest 
of the army, and never fired a shot all 
day. A.P. Hill in his impatience bolted 
across the river and struck the Federal 
line head-on. D.H.Hill had no choice 
but to support him. Porter, strongly 
posted on good defensive ground behind 
Beaver Dam Creek, with ample artillery, 
slaughtered the attackers. Lee had 
intended a converging assault by some 
fifty-five thousand men. He got instead 
a frontal attack by just eleven thousand, 
suffered nearly 1,500 casualties, and 
failed to dent Porter’s line.* 

Lee lost the battle that day, but 
(unknowingly) he conquered the 
mind of his opposite number. General 
McClellan, in the grip of his delusions 
about Confederate numbers, believed 
that with Jackson’s arrival he was 
outnumbered better than two to one and 
consequently could not hold on to his 
communications. (In fact, in effective 
strength the two armies were roughly 
equal.) To save his army he determined 
to give up his campaign and retreat—not 
back down the Peninsula as he had come, 
but due south to the James River, where 
the navy’s gunboats might secure a new 
and safe base for him. Indeed, McClellan 
would never acknowledge it as a retreat, 


re ‘pW 


but only a change of base.* 

Shifting an army of some ninety 
thousand men, with all its impedimenta, 
from its lines facing Richmond to march 
routes leading south to the James was 
complicated and time-consuming. To 
gain the time, McClellan ordered Porter 
to hold the enemy host north of the 
Chickahominy for as long as possible. 
Porter pulled his corps back to another 
strong high-ground position, behind 
Boatswain's Swamp near Gaines’ Mill, that 
guarded the main Chickahominy bridges. 

Lee followed, and planned a 
second but this time less complex 
converging assault for June 27. Again 
Jackson was late getting his troops 
into position, and Porter fought 
off piecemeal frontal attacks in the 
meantime. Finally, at day’s end, the 
Confederates coordinated one massive 
frontal attack that broke through the 
Yankee defenses. McClellan, in fear for 
the safety of the rest of his army from 
the rest of Richmond’s supposed two 
hundred thousand defenders (well 
more than twice their actual numbers), 
delayed reinforcing Porter and the 
position was overrun. Bloody Gaines’s 
Mill cost the Confederates nearly eight 
thousand casualties and the Federals 
6,800, plus twenty-seven guns lost. Now 
the race for the James was on.° 

Days Four and Five, June 28-29, 
added to General Lee’s frustration. In 
trying to read his opponent’s mind, 
it did not at first occur to him that 
McClellan would give up his campaign 
so easily. The pursuit on those two 
days was marked by misdirection 
and confusion. Jackson’s movements 
continued sluggish, and General John 
Magruder disappointed in attempts to 
bring the Yankee rear guard to battle. 

The final, maddening frustration 
for Lee came on Day Six, June 30. 
Nearly the whole of the Federal army 
with all its cumbersome trains had to 
funnel through a crossing of White Oak 
Swamp to reach the road to the James. 
At the country crossroads of Glendale, 
two miles or so south of the swamp, Lee 
determined to at last bring the Army 
of the Potomac to battle on his own 
terms. Stonewall Jackson with twenty- 
five thousand men was to strike and 
at least hold the Yankee rear guard at 
White Oak Sv wamp. At the same time, 
a ‘ weep down on Glendale 
from the e west with forty-five thousand 
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men to cut McClellan’s army in half. In 


his memoirs Porter Alexander appraised 
Lee’s plan for Glendale. In the four years 
of war, wrote Alexander, there were 
but a handful of times “we were within 
reach of military successes so great that 
we might have hoped to end the war 
with our independence. . . This chance 
of June 30th ’62 impresses me as the 
best of all.”” 

But once again Jackson failed 
to do his part, and the Federal rear 
guard had the leisure to send crucial 
reinforcements to the Glendale fighting. 
There was a failure of coordination 
between Lee and his generals, and at 
Glendale less than half the available 
Confederate troops got into action. 
The battle was a close-run thing, but 
finally the Yankee army escaped to fight 
another day—at Malvern Hill. 

The morning of Day Seven, 
July 1, found General Lee in a dark 
temper regarding the events of the day 
before. (Even some eight months later, 
composing his report on Glendale, he 
found the recollection painful. “Could 
the other commands have co-operated 
in the action,” he wrote, “the result 
would have proved most disastrous 
to the enemy.”) He was considering 
the day’s prospects with General Jubal 
Early, who speculated that McClellan 
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unaccustomed heat. nay that 
had been the case at Glendale and 
indeed too often over the entire last 
five days. Yet on July 1 the Yankees still 
appeared within reach, and Lee set 
about searching for some way to get at 
them. To be sure, already he had driven 
McClellan well away from the gates of 
Richmond—f at the extravagant cost 
of some 14,500 casualties—but Robert 
E. Lee was not the sort to leave a task 
unfinished.* 

As Lee looked southward from 
what his map labeled the Quaker Road, 
Malvern Hill lay straight ahead, forming 
the centerpiece of a handsome pastoral 
landscape. On the high ground, to left 
and right, were plantation houses set in 
pleasant groves. Beyond, overlooking 
the James, was the red-brick Malvern 
house, seat of what was known in the 
seventeenth century as Malvern Hills 
manor. When defined in military terms, 
however, Lee recognized this landscape 
as potentially deadly. Malvern Hill was 
less a hill than an elevated plateau, in 
dimensions north-to-south a mile and 
a quarter deep and east-to-west about 
three-quarters of a mile wide. It lay 
almost a mile from the James and was 
some 130 feet higher than the river. 
Only a portion of the western face of the 
plateau, known as Malvern Cliffs, was 
militarily inaccessible. Turkey Island 
Creek, emptying into the James behind 
Malvern Hill, framed the eastern side 
of the plateau, and its tributary Western 
Run slanted across the northern side 
squarely between the two armies. 

The valley of Western Run was 
swampy and thickly wooded, and for the 
Confederates unpleasantly reminiscent 
of Beaver Dam Creek and Boatswain's 
Swamp and White Oak Swamp earlier in 
the savage week of battle. Western Run 
valley was about sixty feet below the crest 
of Malvern Hill, but the upward slope 
was gentle and half a mile in length and 
virtually without cover all the way to the 
crest, the ground plowed or planted in 
oats and clover and freshly cut wheat. 
Andrew A. Humphreys, McClellan's chief 
topographical engineer, posted much of 
the Federal forces on Malvern Hill, and 
he wrote his wife, “There was a splendid 
field of battle on the high plateau where 
the greater part of the troops, artillery, etc. 

ae 


Jubal Early feared the enemy 
would escape. 


were placed. It was a magnificent sight. . .”” 

Lee had consulted before light 
that morning with his generals, or 
most of them. Theophilus Holmes 
remained with his division on the River 
Road along the James west of Malvern 
Cliffs, to guard against the (unlikely) 
possibility of an enemy lunge toward 
Richmond. Benjamin Huger, scheduled 
by Lee for important duty on July 1, 
was nowhere to be found. Huger was 
an aristocratic South Carolinian whose 
talent in the prewar army had been the 
management of ordnance, and on the 
Peninsula he proved woefully miscast 
commanding infantry. The day before at 
Glendale, assigned a keynote role in the 
attack, he entirely failed to engage the 
enemy. This morning he was still back 
at Glendale, waiting for someone to tell 
him what to do. He was fetched to the 
battlefield but spent the day in limbo; 
others would order his troops into 
action. 

Lee directed Longstreet and A.P. 
Hill to put their commands in reserve. 
Having done the heavy fighting at 
Glendale, they would be replaced in 
the front lines today by the troops of 
Huger, Jackson, and John Magruder, who 
collectively were slightly or not engaged 
on June 30. After discussing matters with 
Jackson and Magruder and pointing 
out their proposed deployment on his 
map, Lee called Longstreet to his side. 
He explained that he was fatigued and 


feeling ill, and that he wanted Longstreet 
with him as the day’s plans were 
formulated so that he might take over the 
command should it come to that. 

The two generals rode forward to 
a country chapel called Willis Church, 
where they encountered D.H. Hill. Hill 
had just interrogated a chaplain from his 
command who had been raised in the 
area and who had much to say about the 
“amphitheatrical form and ample area” 
of Malvern Hill. Daniel Harvey Hill 
was one of the staunchest fighters in 
the Army of Northern Virginia, a man 
exceedingly hard to intimidate, but he 
had his reservations about attacking 
so strong a position. After recounting 
his conversation with the chaplain, Hill 
added, “If General McClellan is there 
in force, we had better leave him alone.” 
Longstreet laughed and said, “Don’t 
get scared, now that we have got him 
whipped.””” 

That the Yankees might in fact 
be demoralized and on the 
verge of collapse was 
surely in Lee’s as well 
as in Longstreet’s 
thoughts. The signs 
were everywhere. 
The route of the 
Federals’ retreat was 
littered with broken- 
down wagons 
and discarded 
equipment of every 
sort. The number of 
stragglers captured was 
beyond immediate counting. 
Enormous stocks of supplies 
had been put to the 
torch. Two trainloads 
of ammunition had 
been destroyed in 
pyrotechnic splendor. 
The Federals’ dead were 
left unburied and the 
wounded in their hundreds abandoned to 
the tender mercies of the pursuers. (Nothing 
embittered troops more than to see their 
wounded comrades left to the enemy.) 
Perhaps one more determined assault would 
be enough to finish the Army of the Potomac. 

Lee’s first task was the posting of 
troops he intended to use that day. The 
Quaker Road, running from Glendale 
past Willis Church, across Western 
Run, and straight over Malvern Hill, 
was the primary approach route for the 
Confederate army. Lee directed Jackson, 
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D.H. Hill, not one easily intimidated, 
ventured the opinion that “If General 
McClellan is [at Malvern Hill] in force, 
we had better leave him alone?’ 


strengthened to four divisions—under 
Charles S. Winder, Richard S. Ewell, 
Chase Whiting, and D.H. Hill—to take 
positions astride the Quaker Road 
and to the left (east) on the Poindexter 
farm. To the right (west) of the road, in 
the area of the Carter farm, were to be 
Huger’s division and the three divisions 
under Magruder—his own, Lafayette 
McLaws’s, and David R. Jones’s. 
In the antebellum army John 
Bankhead Magruder was known as 
“Prince John” for his flamboyant 
manner and his penchant for amateur 
theatricals. He had put these talents to 
use earlier in the campaign. At Yorktown 
in April he marched his little force hither 
and yon to such effect that McClellan 
was fooled into resorting to a month- 
long siege. The diarist Mary Chesnut 
wrote admiringly of Prince John, “It was 
a wonderful thing, how he played his ten 
thousand before McClellan like fireflies 
and utterly deluded him. . . ” At Gaines’s 
Mill Magruder repeated the bluff, 
staging faux assaults from the 
thinly manned Richmond 
defense lines, helping 
persuade McClellan 
he was outnumbered 
at every turn. But 
Magruder’s artistic 
temperament was less 
suited to the harsh 
realities of command 
in actual battle. 
During the 
pursuit he was agitated 
and indecisive, a condition 
doubtless intensified 
by a bout of acute 
indigestion that 
his surgeon treated 
with medication 
containing morphine. 
On June 29 General 
Lee found it necessary 
to rebuke Magruder: “I regret much that 
you have made so little progress today in 
the pursuit of the enemy. In order to reap 
the fruits of our victory the pursuit should 
be most vigorous ... or he will escape us 
entirely.” Thus Prince John began July 1 
in a nervous and less than confident state 
—and then he set the tone for the day by 
marching off in the wrong direction." 
Magruder and his three divisions 
began July 1 on the Long Bridge Road, 
to the west of Glendale. His instructions 
from General Lee were to follow 
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Jackson’s troops down the Quaker Road 
for deployment. Magruder handed this 
Quaker Road order to his guides. It so 
happened that in time past there had 
been a Quaker meeting house on the 
James to the west of Malvern Hill, and 
the two roads leading to it were each 
known to the locals as the Quaker Road. 
In the intervening years, however, the 
Quaker Road running past Willis Church 
came to be known alternatively by some 
as the Willis Church Road (although not 
so known to General Lee’s mapmaker). 
Magruder’s up-to-date guides proceeded 
to turn the troops into what they knew as 
the one and only Quaker Road, angling 
off to the southwest toward the James. 

After a time Prince John 
became uneasy about their heading 
—he “seemed much put out,” his aide 
recalled—and sharply questioned the 
guides. This, they insisted, was the 
only Quaker Road they knew anything 
about. General Longstreet had watched 
in puzzlement as Magruder’s troops 
headed obliquely away from the 
potential battlefield, and finally he rode 
off after Magruder to try and persuade 
him that he was on the wrong road. 
Magruder asked him if he would order 
a return; Longstreet said he had no 
authority for that, but surely this was not 
where they were supposed to be headed. 
Magruder pondered the matter and 
then countermarched the column back 
to the starting point on the Long Bridge 
Road to get the matter straightened out. 
That they did, but the misdirection had 
consumed a good three hours, and it 
threw General Lee’s dispositions and 
timetable into lasting confusion." 

With Magruder absent in his 
wanderings, Jackson’s forces completed 
their deployment. Forming on the left 
on the Poindexter farm, behind Western 
Run, was Stonewall’s Valley army— 
the two brigades of Chase Whiting’s 
division making up the first line, and in 
close or more distant support the four 
brigades of Charles Winder and the 
three of Dick Ewell. For the Peninsula 
fighting D.H. Hill’s division had been 
attached to Jackson’s command, and 
today it was posted at the center of the 
Confederate position. Hill’s five brigades 
straddled the Quaker Road (on this day 
at least, militarily speaking, the Quaker 
Road) and straddled the valley of 
Western Run slanting diagonally across 
the Confederates’ line. 


“Prince John Magruder’s artistic 
temperament was less suited to the 
harsh realities of command in battle” 


Lee had intended Magruder’s three 
divisions to fill out the right of the line 
next to D.H. Hill, west of the Quaker 
Road, but with Prince John and his 
troops having mysteriously disappeared, 
he ordered two brigades of the also 
absent General Huger to the spot and 
anticipated Magruder completing the 
deployment in due course. 

When that morning Longstreet 
made light of D.H.Hill’s concerns about 
the Malvern Hill defenses by saying (in 
reference to McClellan) “we have got 
him whipped,” he unwittingly spoke 
the literal truth. General McClellan was 


whipped. On June 30, at Glendale, with 
his dream of conquering Richmond and 
crushing the rebellion gone up in smoke 
over the previous five days—but with 
his delusions about the Rebels’ strength 
intact—he simply lost the courage to 
command. Shortly before battle was 
joined that day, he led his staff down 
the Quaker Road and across Malvern 
Hill to Haxall’s Landing on the James. 
He appointed no one to command in 
his stead; at Glendale it would be every 
Yankee general for himself. At the height 
of the fighting, McClellan boarded the 
gunboat Galena and steamed off upriver 
to watch the navy shell a Rebel column 
on the River Road. He returned in the 
evening only in time to see his battered 
army take refuge on Malvern Hill. 

On the morning of July 1, aboard 
the Galena, Andrew Humphreys of the 
staff encountered the commanding 
general. In a letter home, Humphreys 
wrote, “never did I see a man more 
cut down than Genl. McClellan was. 
... He was unable to do anything or 
say anything.” As if in confirmation 
of Humphreys’s diagnosis, McClellan 
wrote his wife that morning, “I am 
completely exhausted—no sleep for 
days—my mind almost worn out—yet I 
must go through it.” 

McClellan pulled himself together 
long enough to survey the army’s 
Malvern Hill lines, acknowledging the 
cheers of his men. Then, with another 
battle a virtual certainty, he boarded 
the Galena once more and steamed off 
downriver to Harrison’s Landing, which 


Massed Union artillery massacres the assaulting Confederate infantry. 
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he had already determined would be the 
next stop on the retreat (or the change 
of base). He returned five hours later 
but in time for the Malvern Hill fighting 
—and spent the entire battle on the 
extreme far right on the line. One of his 
aides wrote, “we heard artillery firing 
away off to the left; we were too far away 
to hear the musketry distinctly. .. .” The 
Young Napoleon was army commander 
in absentia,” 

The entire Army of the Potomac 
was very much present, however, and 
Fitz John Porter and Henry J. Hunt 
prepared it to fight. General Porter, 
whose Fifth Corps had been one of 
the first to reach Malvern Hill, became 
by default commander at the point of 
contact between the two armies. He 
and Humphreys posted the infantry. 
Colonel Hunt, head of the artillery 
reserve, posted most of the artillery, and 
he was highly skilled at his job. Facing 
north were seven batteries, with thirty- 
one guns. Facing northeast were ten 
batteries, sixty guns. Facing west, and 
in reserve, were an additional eighty 
guns. All told, spread across the Malvern 
plateau, there were 171 guns posted for 
action or in reserve. Also posted for 
action, or in reserve, were some fifty- 
three thousand infantrymen. 

The Federal battle line took the 
shape of a long-based U, with both the 
artillery and the front-line infantry 
having clear fields of fire. “The new 


rote home, “never 
did I see a man more 
cut down than Genl. 
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position,’ Fitz John Porter wrote, “with 
its elements of great strength, was better 
adapted for a defensive battle than 
any with which we had been favored.” 
It was in effect a great salient, at the 
extreme front some 1,200 yards wide 
and packed solidly with men and guns. 
In this strength there was a potential 
weakness. If, by a concerted effort (as 
at Gaines’s Mill on June 27) the Rebels 
could punch a hole through this narrow 
front, the line might collapse in on itself 
before reserves could be mobilized. But 
such an outcome would require, at the 
very least, a well prepared and precisely 
coordinated assault.* 

Lee rode off to the left, on 
Jackson’s front, to reconnoiter. He had 
Longstreet do the same on the right. 
On the Carter farm Longstreet found 
a low, open ridgeline within artillery 
range of the Federals’ Malvern line 
and at roughly the same elevation. He 
estimated the ridgeline might hold forty 
to sixty guns in a “grand battery.” He 
took his idea to Lee, and they found a 
second possible artillery position on the 
left in Mr. Poindexter’s wheat field. Two 
grand batteries as posted would take the 
guns on Malvern Hill in a crossfire, and the 
Yankee batteries (Longstreet wrote) “could 
be thrown into disorder, and thus make 
way for combined assaults of the infantry.’ 

Having settled on a tentative plan 
of battle, Lee distributed instructions 
to his generals: “Batteries have been 
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established to act upon the enemy’s lines. 
If it is broken as is probable, Armistead, 
who can witness effect of the fire, has 
been ordered to charge with a yell. Do 
the same.” The order was signed by 
Robert H. Chilton, Lee’s chief of staff. 
It bore no time of sending. D.H. Hill 
reported receiving his copy about 2:00 
p-m., so it must have been written at 
about 1:30. 

From its wording, it appears that 
Lee did not dictate the order but merely 
gave Chilton verbal directions to draft 
it. It was so ambiguous and poorly 
drawn that it is hard to believe Lee saw 
and approved it before distribution. 
Surely some mention of reporting to 
the chain of command was omitted. As 
sent, it put the entire responsibility for 
initiating battle on Brigadier General 
Lewis A. Armistead of Huger’s division, 
whose brigade was posted in advance 
on the right of the Quaker Road. July 
1 would mark Lewis Armistead’s first 
serious fighting, and on that count alone 
he was hardly qualified to judge the effect 
of an artillery barrage and, contingent 
on that judgment, thereby open the 
fighting on his sole authority. And for 
one brigade's yell to signal the charge to 
all the other front-line brigades amidst the 
artillery uproar would hardly generate a 
simultaneous response, if it generated any 
response at all. Finally, Chilton’s failure to 
mark a time of sending on the dispatch 
would have consequences of its own. 

If Colonel Chilton drafted this 
order, as seems likely, it was not his 
first (nor his last) fumbled assignment. 
Earlier in the Seven Days he had misread 
Lee’s intentions in an order to Jackson, 
putting a crimp in the pursuit of the 
Yankees. That September the infamous 
Lost Order would be lost (and the 
loss undiscovered) on Chilton’s watch, 
and at Chancellorsville the following 
spring he would once again misread 
Lee’s intentions and nearly derail the 
Confederates’ victory there.'° 

The ill-conceived dispatch’s 
consequences were not immediately 
evident, for the grand batteries plan 
—a plan bright and bold in concept 
—collapsed dismally in practice. The 
problem on the left, on the Poindexter 
farm, was a lack of guns. Stonewall 
Jackson’s sole contribution to the 
Glendale fight of the day before was 
an artillery barrage, and most of the 
guns used were D.H.Hill’s. On July 1 
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all seven of Hill’s batteries were at the 
rear replenishing ammunition. The rest 
of Jackson’s batteries were scattered 
through the line of march and were very 
slow to reach the front. 

William N. Pendleton’s reserve 
artillery ought to have provided the 
solution to this problem. Lee had not 
included Pendleton in his early morning 
discussions with his lieutenants, and 
in his report Pendleton asserted, rather 
improbably, “Tuesday morning, July 1, 
was spent by me in seeking for some time 
the commanding general, that I might 
get orders...” One of Pendleton’s officers 
wrote angrily of “the great superabundance 
of artillery and the scanty use that was 
made of it.” Just one reserve battery 
would fire any shots this day, and Porter 
Alexander was unsparing of artillery 
chief Pendleton: “His report will convict 
him of having practically hidden 
himself out all day where nobody saw 
him, & no orders could find him.” 

As his guns arrived Jackson 
personally committed them to the grand- 
battery position in Poindexter’s wheat 
field. Chase Whiting protested this 
piecemeal approach. There were supposed 
to be fifty guns in the grand battery, he 
said, and here were just three batteries, 
sixteen guns. “They won't live in there 
five minutes,” he insisted. “Obey your 
orders, General Whiting, promptly and 
willingly, Jackson snapped. Whiting 
snapped back, “I always obey my orders 
promptly, but not willingly under such 
circumstances.” He ordered in the 
guns, making his staff witnesses to his 
protest. Sergeant Carter Berkeley of 
the Staunton Artillery recorded what 
happened next: “all the Yankee batteries 
on a hill beyond stopped firing into the 
woods and poured into us the most 
deadly fire that I ever witnessed during 
the war.” These sixteen guns made up 
the largest artillery concentration the 
Confederates achieved that day. There 
was no diverting crossfire from the 
Carter farm and the Yankees brought at 
least thirty-seven guns to bear on them, 
and they never stood a chance. As the 
three batteries were driven from the 
field, three others, in sequence, tried to 
take their places and met the same fate. 
The left grand battery was a shambles. 

The right grand battery, on the 
Carter farm, proved a shambles as well. 
A passage had to be cut through the 
woods to reach the ridgeline position 


Longstreet had found, and that meant 
but one battery at a time could reach 
the firing line. In any case, there were 
precious few to even make the attempt. 
Just two of Huger’s six batteries, and two 
of Magruder’s sixteen, plus one battery 
from the reserve and one contributed 
by A.P. Hill, got into action all day. The 
Yankees had to divide their fire now, but 
that did not limit their effectiveness in 
the least. They wrecked or drove off each 
Rebel battery in turn as it unlimbered. 
“I did not know at what moment I 
might be hurled into eternity, “General 
David R. Jones wrote. “The fire from 
the enemy’s artillery was truly terrific.” 
By mid-afternoon there was hardly a 
Confederate battery anywhere on the 
field still firing. The blunt-spoken D.H. 
Hill caught the situation exactly when 
he wrote, “the firing from our batteries 
was of the most farcical character.”'® 

As one after another the Southern 
batteries fell silent, it was evident to 
General Lee that his tactic of breaking 
down the Federal defenses with massed 
artillery fire had come a cropper. 
Because his 1:30 order was contingent 
on the enemy’s line being “broken, as is 
probable” by the grand batteries, he did 
not bother to rescind it. Instead he took 
Longstreet with him to explore a flanking 
movement. The western face of the 
Federals’ position, Malvern Cliffs, did not 
present an inviting target, and they rode 
to the left (east) past Jackson’s position. 
Recognizing the strength of the Malvern 
Hill defenses and the presence of the 
Union gunboats on the James, Lee seems 
to have assumed that McClellan was 
taking Malvern as his new base; perhaps 
today marked the end of the long chase. 
(In contemplating a flank attack from 
the east, Lee was, again unknowingly, 
tapping into McClellan’s worst fears 
—a threat to his planned retreat route 
to Harrison’s Landing downstream, a 
march the Young Napoleon intended to 
order the moment he could break free 
of his pursuers.) 

Such a flank move appeared 
feasible, and Lee determined to use his 
two unengaged commands, Longstreet’s 
and A.P. Hill’s, to carry it out. Longstreet 
issued orders accordingly. The day was 
fading fast, however. As Longstreet’s 
aide Thomas Goree explained in a letter 
home, “They found a position and had 
started Longstreet’s & Hill’s Divisions to 
it to commence an attack, but concluded 
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it was too late to make the movement: 
Believing that McClellan was at Malvern 
Hill to stay, Lee appeared satisfied to 
consider a coordinated front and flank 
assault on the Yankees on July 2.” 
Meanwhile, at about 4 o'clock, 
General Magruder finally reached the 
field, with his weary troops trailing after 
him. As they arrived he ordered them to 
deploy to the right of Huger’s two brigades 
under Ambrose Wright and Lewis 
Armistead—which brigades, in Huger’s 
continued absence, he took command 
of by default. In investigating his front, 
Magruder found that Armistead, in 
pushing back the Yankee skirmish line 
had advanced three of his regiments 
to a shallow ravine on the lower slope 
of Malvern Hill, where they presently 
sheltered from the enemy’s fire. This 
was a very modest gain to be sure, but 
not finding any orders on his return, 
Prince John determined to report it, 
along with reporting his own arrival 
on the field, to General Lee. He sent his 
aide, Captain A.G. Dickinson, to find 
the commanding general. At about the 
same time, Lee may have received a 
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report from Chase Whiting, on the left, 
that the enemy was seen to be pulling 
back guns and troops on the hill, 
presumably in consequence of whatever 
fire the Confederate guns had been able 
to deliver. (This was wishful thinking on 
Whiting’s part; the Federals were merely 
rearranging their defenses.) 

The two reports caused Lee to 
pause. Perhaps the day could be salvaged 
after all. He issued new orders. Captain 
Dickinson took down Lee’s intentions, 
as he understood them, for Magruder: 
“General Lee expects you to advance 
rapidly. He says it is reported the enemy 
is getting off. Press forward your whole 
line and follow up Armistead’s successes.” 
He closed with the mention of troops for 
Magruder’s support. 

Once again General Lee failed 
to make his orders explicit by writing 
them himself, relying instead on a 
staff officer to grasp his intent. As with 
the 1:30 order, he surely intended any 
general advance to be contingent on 
an important success already achieved, 
in this instance, by Armistead. Lee was 
returning from his reconnaissance to 
the left when Dickinson found him, and 
why he did not return with Dickinson 
to investigate personally Magruder’s 
situation, especially “Armistead’s successes,” 
remains one of the many puzzles of a 
puzzling day. 

The last card in this frail 
command house of cards was the 
delivery to Magruder, finally, of Colonel 
Chilton’s 1:30 order. Because it bore no 
time of writing, Magruder took it to be 
a current order. Soon afterward Captain 
Dickinson returned and handed him 
the fresh order from Lee. Magruder 
took this to be a second, and therefore 
peremptory, order for an assault by “your 
whole line.” He recognized no trace of 
contingency in either order. No doubt, 
too, he remembered Lee’s rebuke of two 
days earlier for his delayed movements. 
As Magruder put it in his report, “not 
feeling myself at liberty to hesitate 
under the stringency of my instruction,’ 
he hurried to the front and in company 
with Generals Wright and Armistead 
“arranged with them a simultaneous 
attack from that portion of the line 
under my command.” 

(That night, after the fighting 
ended, General Lee demanded of 
Magruder, “Why did you attack?” The 
answer came back, “In obedience to your 


General Huger insisted that any further 


orders for his troops be issued in the 
proper way, “either by or through him.” 


orders, twice repeated.” Lee's response to 
that, if any, went unrecorded. ) * 

That Lee and his entourage were 
mystified by Magruder’s actions is 
evident from Captain Goree’s account: 
“On our return about 6 P.M., we heard 
a terrible fire in front & thought the 
enemy had attacked us, but it turned out 
that Genl. Magruder, contrary to orders 
had attacked them.” 

To “advance rapidly” per the 
commanding general's orders, Magruder 
had found only Armistead’s and 
Wright’s brigades, of Huger’s division, 
immediately at hand. His own three 
divisions were still getting untracked 
and into position. Prince John sent back 
for Huger’s other two brigades, under 
William Mahone and Robert Ransom, 
only to run into a snag. Benjamin Huger 
was located resting on his dignity well 
to the rear. During his absence earlier 
in the day General Lee had without 
notice to him posted Armistead and 
Wright; now General Huger insisted any 
further orders for his troops be issued 
in the proper way, by or through him. 
He would remain where he was until 
further orders. “Little Billy” Mahone 
cared little for Huger and nothing for 
such niceties, and when appealed to by 
Magruder he volunteered his brigade 
for action. Ransom, however, awaited 
orders through the usual channels. 

It was about 5:30 when Magruder 
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pushed the men of Mahone’s and 
Wright’s brigades and the half of 
Armistead’s not already engaged 
toward Malvern Hill. There were 
only five thousand of them, a third of 
what Magruder thought necessary for 
an effective attack, and they had no 
artillery support, but he was persuaded 
that his orders brooked no delay. They 
went in with a yell and were met with a 
torrent of fire. 

“Tt is astonishing that every man 
did not fall,” Georgian David Winn 
wrote his wife; “bullet after bullet too 
rapid in succession to be counted ... 
shell after shell, illuminating the whole 
atmosphere, burst over our heads, 
under our feet, and in our faces... .” To 
reach the starting line the troops had to 
make their way through heavy woods, 
breaking up their formations and 
leading some astray. Wright’s brigade 
got out ahead of the rest of the advance 
and became the particular focus of 
the enemy’s fire. It spent its force when 
still some three hundred yards from 
the Yankee lines. There was a shallow 
depression there and the survivors went 
to ground and waited for support. In 
its turn Mahone’s brigade charged and 
in its turn was driven back. The Yankee 
artillery firing canister was the principle 
scourge of the Rebel infantry. Battery 
A, 5th U.S. Artillery, for example, 
reported firing 1,392 rounds that day, 
or an average of 232 per gun. With 
understatement the battery commander 
reported, “In this instance our canister 
were very effective.””” 

At the center of the Confederate 
lines D.H. Hill was as surprised as Lee 
at the sudden outburst of firing on the 
right. On receiving Colonel Chilton’s 
1:30 order at about 2 o'clock, Hill had 
gathered his five brigade commanders 
to arrange for action. A shout from 
Armistead’s charging men would signal 
that the artillery barrage was successful, 
he told them, and they must then order 
their men to the charge with fixed 
bayonets. When the barrage sputtered 
out and with no signal from the right, 
and “Not knowing how to act under 
these circumstances,’ Hill queried his 
superior, Jackson, for instructions. It 
was in this note that Hill called the 
Confederates’ artillery effort “of the 
most farcical character.” Jackson’s brief 
reply was that the 1:30 order remained 
in force. The hours passed and Hill and 
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his lieutenants began to prepare for a 
bivouac in the field. 

Suddenly the Rebel yell was heard 
from the right—as it happened, by 
Wright’s men rather than Armistead’s— 
and lines of men burst from the woods. 
Hill exclaimed, “That must be the 
general advance! Bring up your brigades 
as soon as possible and join in it.” His 
troops had long since stood down, 
as it were, and it took time to get the 
advance under way. Furthermore, the 
five brigades had to struggle through 
the thick woods along the Quaker Road 
and in the valley of Western Run, and 
they were slowed and dispersed thereby. 
William Calder, 2nd North Carolina, 
described his regiment’s route to the 
battlefield in a letter home: “Soon the 
word was passed, ‘Up, Second, and 
at them, and our Brigade .. . sprang 
through the woods with a shout. We 
crossed one fence, went through another 
piece of woods, then over another fence 
into an open field on the other side of 
which was a long line of Yankees. . ..” It 
seemed as if they were the only ones in 
that open field, and that every Yankee 
gun was trained on them. “Our men 
charged gallantly at them. The enemy 
mowed us down by fifties.” 

The Union general Darius Couch 
noted in his report of the battle that “the 
enemy continually re-enforced their 
column of attack. . . ” What in fact he 
was seeing was five sequential attacks 
launched by D.H.Hill’s five brigades. 
The Alabama brigade led this day by 
John B. Gordon reached within two 
hundred yards of the Federal line before 
it was brought down to a bloody halt. 
The 3rd Alabama lost two hundred men, 
including six color bearers in succession, 
on the slopes of Malvern Hill, 56 
percent of its numbers. “Pretty soon 
they poured out in 4 lines & charging 
our batterys posted on the brow of 
the hill. . . ” wrote Lieutenant George 
Hagar of the 10th Massachusetts, in 
the front line of Malvern’s defenders. 
“We murdered them by the hundreds 
but they again formed & came up to 
be slaughtered. . . .” D.H.Hill’s casualty 
count for July 1 was 1,756, more even 
than he had lost in the frontal, finally 
successful assault at Gaines’s Mill on 
Day Three. On Day Seven he gained 
nothing whatsoever.” 

General Lee began Day Seven 
complaining bitterly that the enemy 


seemed likely to escape “because I cannot 
have my orders carried out.” Now battle 
had erupted because orders sent in his 
name were being carried out to the letter. 
The repulse of Magruder’s first assault 
made by the brigades of Armistead, 
Wright, and Mahone might have been 
the end of it had Lee reached the scene 
in time to calculate the very long odds 
against success. But already D.H.Hill had 
assumed Chilton’s 1:30 dispatch was still 
the order of the day—an assumption 
confirmed by Stonewall Jackson—and 
consequently he committed his entire 
division to the fight. 
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There was no turning back now, 
and Lee could only try and make the 
best of it. He rode to the right and was 
with Lafayette McLaws when Magruder 
sent back a call for support. Lee himself 
dispatched McLaws’s division to the 
front. He also apparently acted on the 
punctilious Huger to commit his fourth 
brigade, Robert Ransom’, to the fight. 
A message sent by Lee’s direction to 
Magruder to “press the enemy’s right” 
was garbled, however, and added to the 
command confusion; surely Lee meant for 
Magruder to press the enemy on the right. 

Magruder’s command had 
spent all of June 30 marching and 
countermarching to no purpose, and 
it spent a good part of July 1 doing the 
same thing, and by now straggling was 
rife. Prince John started June 30 with 
12,500 infantrymen. At Malvern Hill 
his numbers were down to 7,100—with 
just two of his sixteen batteries. One 
of his brigadiers attributed the scanty 
numbers to “a misconception of orders, 
the difficulties of the ground, and the 
lateness of the hour... .” In his frantic 
haste to carry out his orders, Magruder 
further diluted the force of the attack by 
feeding his brigades into the fight one 
at a time, as they arrived at the front. As 
he dashed about the field he left his staff 
in disarray. “I rode in every direction 
seeking Magruder in vain,” his aide 
Major Joseph Brent complained.” 

The two brigades of Magruder’s 
own division attacked first, separately, 
and met the same withering fire as 
Huger’s and D.H. Hill’s men. The 2nd 
Louisiana of Howell Cobb's brigade saw 
three color bearers shot down in rapid 
succession, and both the regiment’s 
commander and second-in-command 
killed. The Louisianians suffered 182 
casualties, second only to the 3rd 
Alabama's loss during D.H. Hill’s attack. 
When Robert Ransom’s brigade of 
Huger’s division finally reached the 
field, Magruder threw it in with the rest. 
Ransom himself led his men to within 
forty yards of a Federal battery before 
the charge was broken and they fell back 
down the hill. Ransom’s loss for the day 
was 499 men. 

Colonel George T. Anderson 
also personally led his Georgia brigade 
in the charge. The colonel, one of his 
men wrote admiringly, “left his horse 
and took it afoot rite with us.” He added, 
when this assault like all the others 
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collapsed, “Some of the companies runn 
clean off.” Where higher command 
broke down in the smoke and the din 
and the confusion, regimental officers 
took their men in wherever there was an 
open space. Private Thomas Ware of the 
15th Georgia, David R. Jones's division, 
recorded his regiment's fate in his diary: 
“We commenced ascending a hill in 
front of the enemy, where we suffered 
awful. ... Men could be seen falling in 
every direction, the grape & bombs 
falling & bursting just above our heads, 
taking off a great many heads & cutting 
some half into.” 

It was these terrible guns that 
everyone, on both sides, remembered 
afterward. A Yankee gunner in a battery 
of 32-pounders in Colonel Hunt’s 
reserve was awestruck, and heartsick, 
to see his shells “cut roads through 
them some places ten feet wide. ... 
They would close up & come ahead. . 
..” D.H.Hill, writing after the war, was 
of the opinion that at Malvern Hill 
fully half the Confederate casualties 
were caused by artillery fire, which he 
considered unprecedented.” 

The fighting was four hours old 
by now and it was getting dark and the 
battle lines were marked out primarily 
by the muzzle flashes of cannon and 
rifles. The Federal artillery continued its 
incessant fire, shaking the ground with 
its volume, with the gunners switching 
from shot and shell to canister when a 
Rebel charge threatened their sector of 
the line. Henry Hunt had two horses 
shot under him as rode the gun line, 
shifting batteries for better fields of 
fire, replacing those damaged or out of 
ammunition, directing the fire of big 
guns in the reserve artillery. Gunboats 
in the James lobbed heavy shells over 
the hill toward the enemy lines. Enough 
of these fell short, however, that Fitz 
John Porter signaled the navy, “For God’ 
s sake stop your firing, you are killing & 
wounding our men.” This was the sole 
failure of Federal gunnery that day. 

None of Stonewall Jackson’s 
command except D.H.Hill’s division 
played a role in the attack. Jackson 
encountered Isaac Trimble’s brigade, of 
Dick Ewell’s division, pushing through 
the backwash of defeat toward the hill 


o charge those batteries, 
ible. “I guess you had 


D.H.Hill has just tried it with his whole 
Division and been repulsed. I guess you 
had better not try it, sir.” 

A final desperate charge was cobbled 
together by Lafayette McLaws’s division 
of Magruder’s command against the 
Federal center. As it advanced it picked up 
elements of Armistead’s and Wright’s men 
who had been first in the fight in late 
afternoon. This charge actually reached 
the crest of the hill, forcing one Yankee 
battery to limber up and pull back to 
escape capture. But that proved to be 
the Confederates’ high-water mark for 
the day. The survivors stumbled back 
down the hill and the infantry fighting 
was finally done. In the darkness the 
Malvern Hill guns continued to fire 
sporadically, bathing the smoky crest in 
dull red. 

When there was a time for a 
count, it was found that on July 1 
the Confederates had suffered 5,650 
casualties, including at least 869 dead 
— for the Seven Days second only to 
the toll at Gaines’s Mill. Total Federal 
losses came to 3,007, but that figure 
is misleading in that it included 818 
missing. Surely these were stragglers 
captured before or after the fighting. 
With that discount, Federal losses at 
Malvern Hill were slightly over one 


William N. Pendleton, the tillery 
commander of the Army of Northern 


nother 


Virginia, was a 


to Lee whose performance was 


consistently poor, 
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third that of the Confederates.” 

In the immediate aftermath of 
Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg, General 
Lee went among his lieutenants to take 
the blame upon himself for the failure 
of the charge. He did nothing of the 
kind after Malvern Hill. Instead he 
demanded of John Magruder why he 
had made the attack in the first place. 
Lee as commanding general of course 
bore ultimate responsibility for the 
Malvern Hill debacle, yet it is clear he 
did not intend the fighting to begin as it 
did, nor where it did. There can be little 
doubt that had he written out his orders 
himself that day (or dictated them to a 
faithful copyist), and had he inspected 
his entire line at the time of the failed 
artillery barrage by the two grand 
batteries, any fighting at Malvern Hill 
would have taken place on July 2 at the 
earliest. 

The Seven Days was Robert E. 
Lee’s first field command of the Civil 
War, and throughout he was feeling 
his way in evaluating and dealing with 
his lieutenants—and with his staff. On 
July 1 he expected more of them, and 
left more to their discretion, than (as 
it turned out) was justified. Afterward 
he was quick to house-clean his high 
command. John Magruder, Benjamin 
Huger, and Theophilus Holmes were 
soon gone from the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

While Lee had no way of knowing 
it, some sort of battle at or near Malvern 
Hill was inevitable, on July 1 or later. 
General McClellan, intent on fleeing 
the clutches of the pursuing Rebel 
host, had been told by the navy that 
it could not protect his James River 
lifeline any farther upstream than a 
new base at Harrison’s Landing. With 
the Confederates right on his heels, 
pressing on him aggressively, McClellan 
saw no hope of evacuating Malvern 
Hill by day or even by night and safely 
reaching Harrison’s Landing ten miles 
distant. His only hope was to accept an 
attack and repel it decisively enough to 
separate the two armies and make good 
his escape. 

On the other hand, since June 26 
General Lee had experienced growing 
frustration at the escape of the Army 
of the Potomac from one day to the 
next, seeing one opportunity after 
another elude him due primarily to the 
failings of his lieutenants. If the Yankees 


Fitz John Porter signaled the navy, 
“For God’s sake stop your firing, you 


are killing and wounding our men.” 


were given time to dig themselves an 
impregnable fortress on Malvern Hill, 
their new base (so he surmised), there 
would be little chance he could root them 
out. His impatience led him to shortcut 
preparations for an assault. Possibly his 
questionable health on July 1 also effected 
his judgment. He acquainted Longstreet 
with his plans in case he became too ill 
to continue in command, but it had not 
come to that. Still, exhaustion possibly 
contributed to a certain carelessness in 
preparing orders and following up on 
their execution. 

Mischance played its part as 
well. It was hard to fault anyone for 
sending Magruder’s command down 
the wrong Quaker Road that morning, 
yet it resulted in a botched timetable 
for deploying the troops and it brought 
Magruder back to the battlefield too 
late to acquaint himself with the day’s 
happenings. Despite all the missteps and 
misadventures, a coordinated attack on 
the Malvern Hill defenders by Huger’s, 
D.H. Hill's, and Magruder’s forces might 
well have repeated the costly triumph at 
Gaines’s Mill four days before. But the 
task of coordination was well beyond 
Prince John’s grasp, and Huger’s funk 
only added to the command chaos in 
the front lines. Artillery support was 
dismal, thanks in part to the absent 
William Pendleton. D.H.Hill rendered 
the verdict on Malvern Hill. He said he 
had never seen anything “more grandly 


heroic” than the advances of the Rebel 
troops at sunset that day. “Unfortunately, 
they did not move together, and were 
beaten in detail... . It was not war—it 
was murder.”*° 

Still, at Malvern Hill, even in 
defeat, General Lee cemented his 
conquest of the mind of General 
McClellan. Fitz John Porter reported 
to McClellan that night that after “a 
hard fight for nearly four hours against 
immense odds, we have driven the 
enemy beyond the battle field. . . ” If the 
men were provisioned and ammunition 
replenished, Porter promised, “we will 
hold our own and advance if you wish.” 
Even before receiving Porter’s dispatch, 
however, McClellan had issued orders 
for the army to take up its retreat again, 
this time downriver to Harrison’s 
Landing. 

General William F. Smith recorded 
a conversation with Porter the next 
morning in which Porter “said he had 
been laboring all night to get McClellan 
to make an advance instead of going 
down to Harrison’s Landing, pledging 
him that there was no trouble about 
going into Richmond.” Phil Kearny, 
one of the hardest-fighting generals 
in the Potomac army, was enraged by 
McClellan’s orders. “I, Philip Kearny, 
an old soldier, enter my solemn protest 
against this order for retreat,” he told 
his staff. “I say to you all, such an order 
can only be prompted by cowardice or 


26 


treason. 


Phil Kearny opined that McClellan’s 
order to retreat could “only be prompted 
by cowardice or treason.” 
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Be that as it may, Malvern Hill was 
the last battle not only of the Seven Days 
but of the Peninsula campaign as well. 
Richmond besieged became Richmond 
rescued. Bloody Malvern Hill—the 
battle that should not have happened— 
had sealed the bargain. General Lee was 
hailed. “No captain that ever lived could 
have planned or executed a better plan,” 
said the Richmond Dispatch. But Lee 
was hardly satisfied with the outcome. 
“Under ordinary circumstances,” he 
wrote, “the Federal Army should have 
been destroyed.””’ 
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ral Four and one-half months after the 


election of President Abraham Lincoln, the 

Washington, D.C. National Intelligencer 

newspaper despaired for the republic. By 

March 30, 1861, seven states had seceded 

from the Union, the provisional government 

of the Confederate States of America had 

been named, and Jefferson Davis inaugurated 

as president. Reacting to this “evil day” the 

National Intelligencer decried “the spirit of 

rancor and intolerance with which honest 

differences of opinion are treated by political 

opponents.” Further, “The vocabulary of 

abuse and spite had been exhausted in order 

to furnish invective for the gratification of 

partisan spite and animosity, insomuch that 

the obligations of truth and decency has [sic] 

___ been equaled only by an impudent contempt 
© for the rules of common decency.” 

Indeed the vituperation demonizing 
political opponents on matters relating to 
slavery reached shameful depths during 
the 1850s and into the 1860s. Politicians 
yoices were magnified and often distorted 
by newspapers, which served as both 
messengers and participants. Northerners 
called southerners fire-eaters, barbarians, 
cowards, slave-power conspirators, and 
enemies of the republic; Southerners called 
northerners fanatics, maniacs, wild beasts, 
abolitionist conspirators, and enemies of 
the republic. The list of names each side 
called the other, as expressed in the press, 
is all but endless. 

In our 2003 book on the role of 
the press in the pre-Civil War period, 

/we concluded that America’s mass- 
circulation newspapers contributed 
"in very important ways to the coming 
» of that war.? More recently historian 
i. _ Edward L. Ayers has written, “Two critical 
* components of modernity shared by the 
* North and the South—print and popular 

politics—created the necessary contexts 
for the war.” The mass circulation of 

", printed messages encouraged viewing 

far-away people as abstractions, as 
® Specters threatening deeply-held if 

" Vague beliefs about the nature of the 
))) American republic. In Ayers’ words, 
“Print shaped everything we associate 
about the coming of the Civil War.” 
€wspaper accounts “nurtured 

icipation and grievance” as they 
sported and commented on, magnified 
d dramatized events, distorted 
personalities, and fixed negative labels 
* son the character of large groups of 
speople. He asserts that “Without the 


Ruins of the Free State Hotel in Lawrence, Kansas. 
The building was destroyed in 1856 by pro-slavery Border 
Ruffians from Missouri, in 1856. | 


Much of the antipathy between North and South centered 
: around the issue of slavery—and the even more fundamental ] 
issue of race. This 1845 cartoon lambasted the idea that the 


races could ever live together on an equal basis. 


decisive would have passed without 
wide consequence.”’ Our research led us 
to that same conclusion. 

Reading a number of key 
newspapers published during the decade 
before the firing on Fort Sumter suggests 
most strongly that Americans, then as 
now, sought out mass media that they 
found agreeable to their opinions and 
attitudes. Just as pro-Republican readers 
of the early 21st Century would be likely 
to read editorials in the Wall Street Journal, 
Democratic Party supporters would 
be more likely drawn to The New York 
Times. In the 1850s, Republican readers 


found Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune 
far more congenial than James Gordon 
Bennett’s South-leaning, pro-slavery, New 
York Herald. By the mid-1850s those two 
newspapers, each publishing a weekly 
edition circulated thanks to the growth 
of elaborate rail systems to all parts of the 
country, had the largest circulations in the 
nation and indeed in the world. Every city 
and many towns had one or more daily 
newspapers offering news and opinion to 
readers. With the rise of the middle class 
and the increase in literacy both of men 
and women those papers found a receptive 
reading audience and, in business terms, 


plenty of paying customers. 

All of those papers were 
characterized by a fondness for 
outrageous and inflammatory statements, 
for among other reasons because it sold 
newspapers. Perhaps none was more 
extreme than the Charleston, South 
Carolina, Mercury. Its editor, Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, was a master of invective, 
a talent that seemingly got him quoted 
around the nation well out of proportion 
to the standing of his paper. In November, 
1860, for example, writing on Abraham 
Lincoln’s election as president, Rhett 
fulminated about the crisis of the Southern 
states, declaring “... nothing is needed 
for our deliverance but that the ball of 
revolution be set in motion.” 

This article looks at coverage and 
commentary from a number of major 
American newspapers published during 
the 1850s in the North, South, and West, 
with the authors trying to see those papers, 
to the extent we can, on their own terms. We 
ask readers to try, as we have done, to avoid 
“anticipating the past,” to try to get 
past reading today’s meaning of what a 
newspaper is into antebellum publications. 
We offer some of the more contentious 
and reckless words published in 
newspapers to show something of 
what Americans read before the start 
of the war. There is no way to measure 
the influence newspapers had on their 
readers or readers had on what appeared 
in newspapers, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the press had great 
influence and, wanting to sell papers, 
that the press was closely attuned to the 
ideas and attitudes of its readers. Did 
newspapers cause the Civil War? No, 
but they were a contributing cause in the 
context of perilous times when reckless 
words exacerbated sectional tensions. 

As newspapers competed for news 
and saleable sensations, they turned 
the raw material of events into national 
controversies. May 1856 saw the caning 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
of antislavery Senator Charles Sumner 
of Massachusetts by South Carolina 
Representative Preston Brooks. Some 
northern newspapers denounced this 
as a cowardly attack by a slavestate 
Congressman and they used the event 
as proof of the irresponsible and 
indeed violent nature of slave holding 
southerners in general. Other northern 
papers, most of which supported the 
Democratic Party, blamed Sumner, the 


oi 
gir. 


When the Supreme Court handed 


down its decision on the Dred Scott 
case, Greeley’s Tribune thundered that 
the main staple of Chief justice Roger 
Taney’s opinion was “downright bare- 
faced falsehood. Any slave-driving 
editor or Virgnia bar-room politician 
could have taken the Chief Justice’s 
place on the bench....” 
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Thurlow Weed’s Albany Evening 
Journal said that the caning of Senator 
Sumner showed that the discipline of 


the plantation had been introduced 
into the Senate. 


EE 


victim, for the attack. In their pages the 
Massachusetts Senator was said to have 
used improper language and imagery 
to get across his anti-slavery message. 
The editors of these papers urged their 
readers to conclude as they did that this 
was proof that anti-slavery advocates 
were fanatics who would destroy the 
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Union for the sake of imposing 
view of morality on their fellow citizens- Ss 
Southern newspapers, uniformly, . - >. 
described the incident as an affront to)? 
Southern honor and lionized BrookS# 
as a defender of that honor. Whether ? 
caning a United States Senator was @ sam 
wise tactic did trouble a few Southern ©» 
papers, but only a few. ae & 4 
Two days after the assault on Sumnem ee 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune 
asserted that the caning illustrated “the 
poisons southerners spread.” The Tribune 
hailed Sumner as a champion of freedom 
who protected the Revolutionary heritage.” 
The New York Post told its readers that™ 
when a senator can be caned in the Senate 
chamber, then “violence is the order of: 
the day. The North is to be pushed to the 
wall by it and the plot will succeed if the 
people of the free-states are as apathetic as 
the slave-holders are insolent:” Powerful 
Republican supporter Thurlow Weed’s 
Albany Evening Journal said that caning ~~ 7 
showed that the “extreme discipline of 
the Plantation has been introduced into” 
the Senate.”’ A Boston paper, the Evening 
Transcript, wrote that this “cowardly and 
brutal assault; an “attempted murder,’ 
was visited on that statesman and patriot 
because his opponents could not match his 
knowledge, eloquence and genius.” 
The readers of many northern 
newspapers were instructed that the 
caning incident showed the character 
defects of arrogant southerners, flaws 
that threatened the survival of the 
American republic. The incident may 
have been prompted by hatreds born 
of slavery —“The Bullying of the Slave 
Owner”—as a New York Courier and 
Enquirer headline declared,’ but the real 
issue was a widespread lack of character. 
Some newspapers echoed language 
Sumner had used in his inflammatory 
speech, claiming the South Carolina 
“ultras” had been Tories during the 
1770s, nullificationists in the 1830s, 
and secessionists or “insurrectionists” 
in the 1850s. Horace Greeley’s Tribune 
argued the nation had to be saved from ' ; 
southern “infidelity to the Revolutionary by 
tradition?” has 
The New York Herald, generally ~ 
Democratic and pro-South in its” 
sympathies, complained that Repo. " 
Brooks had used bad judgment, and that. pied, 
his caning of Senator Sumner reflected ee 
poorly on the South, James Gordon * ri “= 
Bennett wrote that such €xtremismt a5) 


res 
a 


+ *shown by Brooks and Sumner headed 
‘the country toward “mob law and 
destruction of the Union.”"’ Two days 
after the caning, the Herald publisher 
showed both his political independence 
and his unmatched mastery of racist 
invective. He declared that the forces at 
work in the nation were characterized 
by Brooks and Sumner, “nigger 
drivers in the South and nigger lovers 
in the North,” and added that the 
Democratic Party was controlled by the 
former and the Whigs by the latter. 
Bennett’s Herald made clear, 
however, that Senator Sumner was at 
fault for his inflammatory 

language. Other northern } 

Democratic papers chimed 

in against Sumner. 

The Cincinnati 

Enquirer warned that 

the Massachusetts 

senator could provoke 

War as certainly as 

thé abolitionists 

in Kansas.’ The 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Democrat editorially 

depicted the heated 

reactions to the 

Brooks-Sumner 

incident as another 

ingredient in the “ 
boiling cauldron, 
another symptom 
of the sectional 
“= animosity which burns 
i iF beneath the surface 
}. of society.” The paper : 

» concluded that “The blood 
/of Northern men is up, and the blood 
a of Southern men is never down.” 
**In Abraham Lincoln’s hometown of 
Springfield, Illinois, the Illinois State 
Register heaped vitriol on Sumner, 
, that “base lying blackguard, a bully 
without courage, a peace man [referring 
Byte Sumner’s pacifi es and a blusterer, a 

provoker of fights ....” Further, Sumner 
was BS atounes asa aheteropentond 
conglomeration of everything knavish, 
Mean and cowardly” 


4 


fe 


ille Journal expressed disdain for 
aks” behavior, which represented 
long history of violence in South 


ilent enemy of the peace and 


irmony of the country.”"’ Most 
outhern j papers were far less even- 


, 


handed than that. The Greenville [NC] 
Patriot and Mountaineer congratulated 
Col. Brooks for the “genteel caning.”"’ 

Charleston’s Courier congratulated 
the participants at a women’s 
meeting for providing Brooks with 
additional hickory sticks to “chastise 
Abolitionists and Red Republicans.” 
“Edmund Ruffin’s clearly secessionist 
Charleston Mercury declared that “the 
South certainly has become generally 
convinced that it is by hard blows, 
and not by loud blustering . . . that the 
sectional ground is to be settled.”” 

One of the southern newspapers 
most quoted in other regions was the 
Richmond (VA) Enquirer. Shortly 
after the caning, the Enquirer answered 
Northern criticisms of Brooks’ actions. 


7 


An 1856 cartoon shows slavery 
being forced down the throat of a 


Kansas free-soijler, 


The paper insisted that the caning was 
not a threat to freedom of speech, as 
many Northern Republican papers 
claimed it to be, but rather that Sumner 
—as a typical abolitionist—represented 
the real threat to liberty of speech, press, 
and religion. In a familiar argument 
often heard during times of crisis, the 
Enquirer declared that “Liberty is only 
desirable so long as it is enjoyed without 
abuse.” The paper protested that 
Brooks’ actions were not barbaric; it was 
abolitionists such as Sumner who were the 
real threats to civilization. “A community 
of Abolitionists could be governed only by 
a penitentiary system .. . they were as unfit 
for liberty as maniacs, criminals or wild 
beasts.” Abolitionists who claimed that 
Sumner’s free speech was violated would 
“soon destroy all liberty of speech, if 
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they,empléy it only to teach heresy, 
infidelity, licentiousness, and stir up 
deeds of violence?” 

The caning incident and the 
nature and extent of its press coverage 
gave the readers of all these newspapers 
a view of the longstanding and ongoing 
debates about the future of slavery in 
America to which it must have seemed 
easy for them to relate. You either 
believed Sumner to be good or evil, 
and the same was true for Brooks. The 
character of these two men was there 
to be measured and judged and used to 
judge the character of all Southerners or 
all Northerners, or so newspaper editors 


os told their readers. 


It was the stuff 
from which lines of 
demarcation were 
drawn as no policy 
debate could do. 
The press delivered 
the news, but in the 
process, in large 
measure, it also 
made the news. 

By mid- 
summer of 1856 the 
caning incident had 
disappeared from 
newspaper pages, 
but beginning in the 
fall of that year and 
carrying over to the 
spring of the next, a 
case being heard in 
the Supreme Court 

of the United States became a topic of 
widespread interest and added more heat 
to an already overheated environment. On 
March 6, 1857, Chief Justice Roger Taney 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
announced the decision in a case which 
had taken a decade to travel through state 
and federal courts: Dred Scott v. Sandford.” 

The outcome, read by the frail 
eighty-one-year-old Chief justice in an 
almost inaudible voice, made news thanks 
to Associated Press reports circulated months 
in advance of the filing of the official decision. 
With two justices dissenting, the Court 
rejected the slave Dred Scott’s claim 
that he was a free man because his master 
had once taken him to live in the free state 
of Illinois. The Court’s majority ruled 
that because Scott was a slave, he had no 
standing to sue. Slaves, the majority of 
justices said, were property, not persons, 
and only persons could sue. 


President Buchanan’s inept 
administration did nothing to 
stem the drift to civil war, indeed it 
hastened it. 


The matter might have ended 
there, but the Court chose to go further 
by taking up the issue of whether 
federal legislation could restrict citizens 
from taking their slaves into any United 
States territory. The Court’s majority 
held that Congress did not have the 
constitutional power to diminish 
property rights. That ruling invalidated 
provisions of the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1789, the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 
1854. Although the legal decision was 
debated by lawyers in legal terms, the 
case had far greater implications in the 
hands of the press. To newspapers, 
North and South, the court and its 
justices became embroiled in matters of 
morality, politics, and far more. Some 
Democratic northern papers applauded 
the decision, but others denounced it. To 
some newspapers opposing the outcome 
of the Dred Scott controversy was proof 
that slaveholders had co-opted the 
Court to achieve their ends. In the South 
newspapers were all but unanimous in 
their praise of what they interpreted to 
be the Court’s determination that slaves 
had no legal standing, that Congress 
had no power to prevent people from 
holding slaves in whatever place they 
might live, and most important that the 
Constitution had made slavery legal. 

The Chicago Tribune quickly 
concluded that this decision was a 
great conspiracy against freedom, 
sweeping away “all the legislation of 


‘ 


+, af ‘ - 
nage ! ¥ “ 


the Fathers against the extension of 


Slavery.” The Memphis Appeal, on 
the other hand, asserted that the “the 
constitutional rights of the South are 
thus vindicated...and enforced by the 
only tribunal which could settle the 
question permanently ....””’ In New 
Orleans, the editor of the Crescent saw 
complaints about the decision and the 
Court as evidence of the real nature of 
the Black Republicans (as Republicans’ 
opponents often termed them).” 

Chief Justice Taney and the 
justices who voted with him thought 
they had acted as judicial statesmen, 
believing that their decision would put 
the issue of slavery in new territories 
to rest and so reduce North-South 
tensions. That thinking might have 
worked in the days of President Andrew 
Jackson, but not in the superheated 
political environment of the late 
1850s. The Court’s decision enraged 
Republicans. Thurlow Weed, editor and 
publisher of the Albany Evening Journal 
saw a conspiracy of slaveholders now 
in control of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Weed declared “it is 
no novelty to find the Supreme Court 
following the Slavery Extension party 
[the Democrats] ... Five of the judges 
[Justices] are slave holders and two of 
the other four owe their appointments 
to their facile ingenuity in making State 
laws bend to Federal demands on behalf 
of the Southern Institution.”” 

Horace Greeley’s New York 
Tribune harshly, and in personal terms, 
criticized Chief Justice Taney’s decision. 
Greeley asserted that the main staple of 
his opinion was “downright bare-faced 
falsehood. Any slave-driving editor 
or Virginia bar-room politician could 
have taken the Chief Justice’s place on 
the bench ....”. While Taney decreed that 
blacks were inferior beings, fit only to be 
property, never citizens, Greeley argued 
that Thomas Jefferson had written in 
the Declaration of Independence of self- 
evident truths, including the words that all 
men are created equal.” So Greeley sought 
to persuade his paper's readers to view the 
decision as the act of defenders of slavery 
and not the unbiased judgment of high- 
minded jurists. 

Greeley’s rival New York publisher 
James Gordon Bennett, on the other 
hand, welcomed the Dred Scott decision. 
The Herald editorialized that the Court’s 
decision had killed antislavery efforts by 


preventing Congress fi 
against slaveholders.” 
Greeley’s denunciation © 
Bennett editorialized in support’ 
he described to be the rule of | 
court has spoken and their po 
must be accepted.”” Bennett reti 
to his arguments that the issue 
slavery should not slow the progress 0! 
the American republic. Neither “n 
drivers nor nigger worshipers” shot 
be allowed to control public opi 
and the course of events.” 

To the south the influential 
Richmond Enquirer declared: “[I]f they — 
would let us alone and leave slavery to, 
the states, and to the same protection 
and privileges enjoyed by all othery 
property under the Constitution, the > 
agitation of the question would come to 
an end on the instant.” The Richmond ~ 
paper evoked warlike imagery: “As long. 2 
as their sword is unsheathed, ours will : 
[be] also.”” It was clear that the growing — 
disputes over slavery, often focused) ; 
on whether the institution could be 
extended to new territories, was not — 
going to silenced by what happened in — o 
a court of a law, not even in the highest 
court in the land. The Dred Scott case 


of strife—torn Kansas, ; 
governor of Pennsylvania 
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and the reactions to it were divisive, and 
- the ways in which newspapers described 


the case and interpreted the decision 
x only added to the growing sense that 
____* . there was no good road to consensus. 


pe Within months after the 
_ __ Associated Press revealed what the Dred 
Scott decision said, what the press had 
labeled “Bleeding Kansas” began to occupy 
moreand more newspaper attention. The 
violence in Kansas gave urgency to the 
-organization of the Kansas territory into a 
state that could resolve the issue of whether 
slavery would or would not be legal there. 
On the way to statehood, delegates to a 
Kansas constitutional convention were 
_ given the daunting task of drawing up 
_ aconstitution and by provision in that 
a document determining the fate of slavery 
in the new state. Few men in Kansas 
- owned slaves, and Democratic politicians 
and newspapers worried lest Kansas 
_ vote to exclude slavery. The questions 
raised as to the legality of elections held to 
- determine delegates to the constitutional 
convention and the document they 
produced raised all sorts of questions that 
came under the heading both of fairness 
and the rule of law. The press certainly 
chose to characterize the debates that, 
with the submission of the proposed 
_ Constitution, now shifted to Washington 
and the halls of Congress, in those terms. 

___ During the winter of 1857-1858, 
Congress debated whether to accept 
the pro-slavery document known 
s the Lecompton Constitution 
named after Lecompton, Kansas, 
" site of the constitutional convention]. 
he New Orleans Crescent called 
for the South to unite’ politically 
against the North and push through 
the pro-slave document.” Despite 
- President Buchanan’s endorsement, 

“Congress voted down the Lecompton 
, Constitution and Kansas remained a 
territory. This explosive issue divided 

Democrats and pushed the nation, 
“more than ever before, toward sectional 
ances. As the Crescent presciently 
te of the Lecompton Constitution, 
approved it will force the North 
ect the Constitutional rights 
e South or if not it will divide 
”* Once Congress rejected 
itution, the Crescent decried 
onal “treachery” in the 
flayed any southerner who 
‘peace. Senator Stephen 
las _ the Illinois Democrat 
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who was a key sponsor of the Kansé 
Nebraska Act as a compromise in 1854, 
opposed passage of the Lecompton 
Constitution, recognizing that it did 
not reflect the will of the majority of 
Kansans. Thanks to his opposition to 
Lecompton, Douglas became a pariah 
in the South, a “fallen star” in the words 
of the Memphis Appeal.” And for 
that matter, in the Southern and a few 
Northern newspapers anyone who had 
opposed ratification of the document 
was branded as “unpatriotic.” 

James Gordon Bennett sounded 
a familiar note in his New York Herald 
two days after the vote, asking “Why 
do we quarrel so much over niggers or 
no niggers in far away Kansas?”” In the 
Philadelphia Press, its editor John Forney 
—a staunch Democrat—attempted, 
like Bennett, to deflect attention from 
the troubles in Kansas. “Why make 
the fundamental rights of free white 
men subordinate to the rights of a few 
miserable negroes?” Is the chief end of a 
State Government to hold or not to hold 
Negroes?” While these Democratic 
editors sought to dismiss the matter as 
unimportant, Horace Greeley told his 
readers that the “fraud” that created the 
Lecompton Constitution, with southern 
Congressmen trying to foist this 
document on the public, was playing a 
“deep and dangerous game.” Greeley 


John Brown’s defiant speech 
following his sentencing to death, 
swiftly became a reverred classic to 
many northerners, and this response 
further deepend the widening gap 
between thesections. 


iP Rend, . 


were “aiming at dissolution of the 
Union and the Formation of a pure 
Slaveholding Republic . . .””As angry 
language escalated, the Republican 
Chicago Tribune called delegates to the 
Lecompton convention “felons,” and, 
not withstanding his opposition to the 
Lecompton document, characterized 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas’s popular- 
sovereignty arguments as “humbug.” 
Further, “His (Douglas’s) masters are 
slave-drivers,” noting that Douglas also 
had approved the Dred Scott decision. 

The St. Louis published Missouri 
Democrat saw disaster looming. “[I]n 
determining a Constitution for Kansas 
the slavery people will not allow the 
people to decide.” If pro-slavery men 
in Congress forced a pro-slavery 
constitution on Kansas, “The men 
of Kansas denied the ballot box will 
resort to the bayonet. And they will do 
right.”"’ Republican papers pressed 
what they saw as a political advantage. 
For example, the Indianapolis Journal 
declared, “The only issue in Kansas 
today is that of self-government 
not slavery or free labor. And if the 
government would act in good faith 

. there would be peace in Kansas 
from that hour forth. But that policy is 
ignored by a pro-slavery administration 
[the federal government].”” 

It was May, 1858, before a 
compromise version of the Lecompton 
Constitution calling for a referendum 
on the pro-slavery document in Kansas 
finally was approved by both Houses 
of Congress, Held in August of that 
year, the referendum resulted in a 
crushing defeat for the proposed state 
constitution. In the press’ hands Kansas 
had become a symbol of lawlessness, 
looting, burning, and vigilante excesses, 
and, as a result of the debates over the 
proposed state constitution, of political 
manipulation of the worst sort both 
there and in Washington. To readers of 
newspapers on all sides of the Kansas 
issue what was happening there, as the 
press described it, reflected a complete 
breakdown of the rule of law. Even those 
who lived far from the Kansas plains 
were urged to consider how the fires 
of that place might become a national 
conflagration and who, if that happened, 
should be held responsible. Once again 
the press had contributed to the over- 
dramatization of events. 
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| John Brown 
-* was among those 
caught up in the violence in Kansas. 
Brown had followed two of his sons to 
the Territory and when one of them was 
killed he retaliated by murdering some 
pro-slavery men, though not the ones 
who had killed his son. The incident 
received some press coverage at the time. 
But John Brown’s true notoriety came 
later from actions he took not in Kansas 
but in Virginia. With financial and moral 
support from some prominent northern 
abolitionists, including the New York 
philanthropist Gerrit Smith and the 
fugitive slave and abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass, Brown and twenty men, some 
white and some black, raided the federal 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, a 
village on the Potomac River about ninety 
miles from Washington and Richmond. 
Brown rented a farmhouse on the edge of 
town, and there planned his strategy. He 
intended to seize the weapons stored in 
the arsenal, and distribute them along with 
pikes he had bought from a Connecticut 
manufacturer to slaves. Brown hoped to 
start a widespread slave insurrection that 
would overwhelm slaveholders and engulf 
the South in flames. 

When the attack began Brown 
neglected to sever the telegraph wires 
and on October 17, 1859, telegraph wire 
services passed fragmentary and largely 
inaccurate reports from the previous day 


—~ 


in Harper’s Ferry to client newspapers. 
All that was clear was that some violence 
had occurred. By some accounts seven 
hundred to eight hundred workers 
had rioted for better pay and working 
conditions while other stories described 
a massive slave uprising in progress. 
Men had been killed, but the number 
was not known. Responding to the 
telegraph reports a company of federal 
troops commanded by Col. Robert E. 
Lee soon arrived. Brown and his band 
of men barricaded themselves inside 
the arsenal. But Col. Lee and his men 
stormed the building, killing several 
men and wounding and capturing 
Brown and the others. When Virginia 
officials searched the farmhouse Brown 
had rented they found correspondence 
from Smith, Douglass, and a number of 
other anti-slavery advocates, including 
a congressman. The letters contained 
no references to a raid on the arsenal, 
but the implication was that Brown was 
a member of a conspiratorial group 
of abolitionists. As described in some 
newspapers the Harper's Ferry incident 
was proof that antislavery advocates 
were ready willing and able to use 
violent means to accomplish their ends. 
Southerners felt threatened and many 
Northerners felt an urgent need to 
distance themselves from Brown. 
Unlike the complicated and 
diffuse politics surrounding the dispute 


Re, “Border Ruffians” from Missuori cross into Kansas to cast illegal pro-slavery notes. ; 
; 


over the Lecompton 

Constitution, John Brown’s raid was 
a focused, dramatic, and readily 
understandable event, which for the 
South had frightening echoes of the 
Santo Domingo slave uprising in 
1801 and of Nat Turner’s rebellion in 
1831. Reports of the capture of the 
“Quixotic” Brown as he was termed 
in newspapers North and South, were 
sensational enough, and were added 
to by subsequent accounts of his trial. 
Interviews Brown had with reporters 
were widely distributed and printed at 
length in many newspapers, as were 
later reports of his execution. These 
accounts, with accompanying editorial 
commentary, further crystallized 
sectional animosities as the press of 
the nation—along predictable lines 
—chose up sides and escalated the 
level of vituperation. In the wake of 
the Harper’s Ferry incident, those who 
pleaded for calm and compromise on the 
slavery issue found the going far more 
difficult. The raid and the reasons for — 
it, as well as the assessments of the man ~ 
who led it heightened fury expressed 
in the southern press and polarized 
opinion on both sides. The southern, 
press emphasized fears of race war and 


anarchy and accused all ea : 


either of being abolitionists or of being ©” 
sympathetic to them. As such, the © 
members of that Party were describ 
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“as advocates of violence against 
Southerners. For their part Republicans, 
while denouncing Brown’s act and 
anyone who condoned or aided in it, 
blamed what they termed his irrational 
behavior on slaveholders whose 

s violence and inhumane acts had driven 

, him insane. As at least that segment of 

the press described it, evil begot evil. 
Whatever they might have thought 
f of him, the press was John Brown’s 


unintended ally. By their descriptions 

3 of the man and recounting of his post- 
incident statements, they made him a 
symbol, embraced by 

some and reviled by 

most, but nonetheless a 

__ symbol who dramatized 

x and brought home the 
_debates over slavery as 
nothing and no one else 

had done to that point. 

Had there not been an 

active and sensation- 
seeking press with 

so vast a readership, 

Brown likely would have 
remained an obscure 
figure. His adventure 

in Virginia failed in 

every respect. No guns 

‘were taken, no slaves 
armed, no slaveholders 

killed and no plantations burned. But 

‘the press made his name a household 
~ word throughout the nation. His self- 
_- portrayal as God’s angry man destined 
bs ‘to avenge the evil done by slaveholders 
7 ~ appeared on the pages of almost every 
» newspaper in the country. One either 
oh _loved or hated John Brown. Thanks to 
Brown and those who wrote about him, 
the North-South divide grew wider and 
emotions grew hotter. The Harper’s 
Ferry incident served as a backdrop for 
__, the presidential election of 1860 and 
the refusal first by the representatives 
f one Southern state and then another 
accept the result of that election. Had 


would have been different. 

Abraham Lincoln was chosen as 
Republican nominee for President 
860, at least in part because 
leaders believed him to be less 
cor itted to antislavery than the 
ae most prominent leader, William 
. Lincoln worked hard in the 
vention weeks and months and 
er he became the nominee to 
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present himself as tolerant of slavery, 
if not of its expansion; as committed 
to the position that slavery was a state 
matter, and, as a southern-born man, a 
friend of the Southern people. But on 
all counts Lincoln failed to convince 
Southerners that he intended no harm 
to the South. By 1860, in the wake of all 
that had happened, most Southerners 
were unwilling to believe that any 
“Black Republican” was a friend. In 
the atmosphere of that time, making a 
distinction between opposing slavery 
extension and not slavery itself was too 


Following Lincoln’s election in 1860, 
the Richmond Enquirer told its readers 
that the federal government was now in 
the hands of the enemies of slavery. 


fine a point for them to accept. What was 
true about the Southern public also was 
true of the region’s press. By this time 
the press in both North and South had 
drawn their own lines of distinction, 
and the words that politicians spoke 
were not about to change those lines. 
Politicians who offered nuanced 
positions and compromise proposals 
encountered a press that on both sides 
wanted to make the issues seem simple 
and clear; a politician was either a friend 
or an enemy. The press demanded clarity 
and not what it viewed as obfuscation. 
The same was true of its readers. Roads 
to compromise were being closed. 

In the weeks and months 
following the election, newspapers in 
all sections of the country warned their 
readers of trouble ahead. For some 
Republican papers the message was that 


the Southerners were bluffing and that 
the Union would be preserved, while 
other Republican papers suggested that 
at worst one or two Southern states 
would secede, but would soon see the 
error of their ways and plead to be taken 
back into the Union. A few Southern 
newspapers urged patience with the 
incoming administration, but many 
more of them believed that the die 
had been cast and they called on their 
readers to support those who would 
lead their states out of the Union. 

The influential Richmond Enquirer 
| told its readers that the 
| government was now in 

the hands of the enemies 
of slavery.’ The Augusta, 
Georgia Constitutionalist 
announced that the 
South saw “the flags 
soon to pass on to 
abolitionists bent on 
destroying slavery.” 
A few weeks later 
the Richmond paper 
declared that the 
incoming government 
would negate the 
Constitution and all 
“fundamental law.” That 
being the case it would 
be legitimate to reject 
the authority of that government.** The 
Charleston, South Carolina, Courier, 
the more moderate of that city’s two 
papers when it came to sectional issues, 
abandoned that stance and warned its 
readers that, “If in our present position 
of power and unitedness we have the 
raid of John Brown and twenty towns 
burned down in Texas in one year by 
abolitionists [a widely circulated but 
false rumor], what will be the measures 
of insurrection and incendiarism 
which must follow our notorious and 
abject prostration to abolition rule in 
Washington with all of the patronage 
of the Federal government and a 
Union organization in the South to 
support it?* 

So as this editor saw it, Lincoln 
and his cohort might not themselves 
inflict horrors on the South, but they 
would do nothing to stop those who 
would. The editor concluded by warning 
his readers that slaves would be lost and 
worse, everything worth having would 
be taken from them. He insisted that all 
this will “take place under circumstances 


South Carolin 


more than 600,000 lives is under 


of suffering and horror unparalleled in 
the history of nations.’” Six weeks later 
South Carolina seceded. 

Depending on their political 
allegiance, Northern newspapers were 
busy fixing blame for the growing 
crisis on one or the other parties. On 
election day Bennett’s New York Herald 
urged voters to recognize that a vote 
for Lincoln was a vote for disunion. 
After the election, the paper advised 
the president-elect to “silence the 
abolitionists in his party” in hopes 
that Southerners would see him as 
less of a threat.** Before the election 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, a Democratic 
paper, warned its readers that a Lincoln 
victory would be a national calamity. 
But once he was elected the Enquirer 
predicted that the Southern states 
would remain in the Union because 
abolitionists wanted them to leave and 
Southerners would do nothing that 
might please those people. Other 
Democratic newspapers in the North 
simply urged the South to stay in the 
Union, promising Southerners that 
they would do everything they could to 
protect their institutions and interests. 

As for newspapers that supported 
the Republican Party, most took the 
position that Lincoln, as a Southern- 
born man, would treat the South fairly 


and that Southerners should not fear 
his presidency. Editors of those papers 
assured their readers both before and 
after the election that Lincoln’s victory 
would end sectional turmoil and assure 
the preservation of the Union. The 
day after the election the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Telegraph carried the 
headline “The Union Saved.”** A 
number of other Republican papers 
shared that misplaced optimism. Horace 
Greeley’s Tribune declared after the 
election “All together now for Justice, 
Peace, and Freedom.”"! As it turned 


i . 
The cest of war 


2" ae ay " 
out, in the eyes of most sue 
and even some Northeriters, these: were: ' 
incompatible goals. : 
While the northern icine 


promoted the idea that Lincohy sae 


election would preserve and not divide? 
the Union, they often coupled that™ 
statement with words of encouragement * 


to the president-elect tobe fit nse 


in dealing with the South. These 


editors insisted that for far too longs 


Southerners had used the threat of~ 
secession to get their way on all sorts of 
issues of national import. Their theme 
was Union but not at any cost. Given 
the climate of opinion, shaped as it was 
in large measure by newspapers, this 
firm but fair approach had no chance of 
accomplishing the goal of preservation 
of the Union. 

On the morning of April 12, 
1861, cannon began to bombard 
Fort Sumter in the Charleston, South 
Carolina, harbor. Newspaperman and 
politician Edmund Ruffin was there 
to witness and applaud the event. 
Ruffin’s Charleston Courier had been. 
among the first and most vociferous 
advocates of secession. It was not the 
first time that South Carolinians had 
fired at a Federal facility and Federal 
troops and, despite the intensity of the 
bombardment, no Federal soldiers were 
killed. Nevertheless, the Fort Sumter 
episode represented a point of no 
return for both sides. In the days that 
followed, a few Northern newspapers 
pleaded with their readers to reject the 
impulse to fight. The Providence, Rhode 
Island, Daily Post asked its readers “Will 
they [northern people] consent to a 
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ib pei to please the crazy fanatics who 
have managed this antislavery agitation? 
_ Will they make the Negro their god, 
' and give up their natural greatness, 
their prosperity—their name—their 
~  firesides....” ? But once the shots were 
- fired the Daily Post was in a distinct 
_ minority of papers representing the 
views of either party in the North. For all 
his support of the South in the wake of the 
_Fort Sumter attack, James Gordon Bennett 
wrote in his Herald that the perpetrators 
of the attack were “sacrificing the welfare 
of the land and betraying its most sacred 
interests.”** The Indianapolis, Indiana 
Journal, a Republican paper, labeled the 
- South Carolinians “Tories” and went on 
bis call them “As mean, as spiritless and 
false as ever disgraced the Revolution.”™ 
Divisions evident among 
~ Southern newspapers regarding the 
fisdom of secession had melted away 
oe se states that, as of April 12, 1861, 
oh left the Union; whatever their views 
as to the wisdom of attacking the fort, 
that segment of the press seemed united 
ey behind the action. No paper presented 
_ the case for secession and for war more 
- passionately and frantically, for the 
seceded states needed the rest of the 
Slaveholding states to join them, than 
the Charleston Courier. On April 13 
paper's editor wrote: 
The sword must cut asunder the 
st tie that bound us to a people whom, 
spite of wrongs and injustice was 


years, we had not yet utterly hated and 
~ despised. The last expiring spark of 
ction must be quenched in blood. 
e of the most splendid pages in 


2 plow must be struck that would make 
le ears of every Republican fanatic 
; \. tingle, and whose dreadful effects will 
be felt | generations yet to come. We 


Northerners. ae this 
rs rallying cry place the words 


riety 
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joyful to have a life to give The 
Transcript declared it a holy war,” and 
the Albany, New York Evening Journal 
proclaimed that this war would uplift 
the moral character of the people.* 

The firing on Fort Sumter was to 
be the last step down a flight of steep 
and slippery stairs that led to disunion 
and civil war. While most newspaper 
editors, both North and South, had not 
actively sought that conclusion, their 
often overly dramatic accounts of events 
and distorted portrayals of people 
contributed much to the shaping of 
public opinions in which both secession 
and war became inevitable results. What 
might have happened had the press 
been committed to more responsible 
reporting, more accurate and balanced 
coverage, more cautious and moderate 
use of language, we have no way to know, 
but it is reasonable ,at least, to speculate 
that things would have been different. 
That question, however, hangs like the 
mist over more than 600,000 Civil War 
soldiers’ graves. 


+ + * e 


The late Lorman A. Ratner 
taught at both the University of 
Tennessee and the University of 
Illinois, and was the author of ten 
books including Powder keg: Northern 
Opposition to the Antislavery Movement, 
1831-1840. Dwight L. Teeter Jr. is 
professor of Journalism and Electronic 
Media at the University of Tennessee, 
and is the co-author of two textbooks on 
mass media to be published in 2008. 
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On April 12, 1864, two brigades of 
cavalry commanded by Nathan Bedford 
Forrest attacked and captured Fort Pil- 
low. The position was occupied by one 
batallion of Tennessee Unionists and 
one unit of African American soldiers. 
In a day-long fight the United States 
troops occupying the position suffered 
between 277 and 295 casualties. Some 
of these were killed during the prelimi- 
nary fighting when the Confederates 
attacked. Others were killed when the 
final assault was made, as Confeder- 
ates poured into the ditch in front of 
the breastworks and then scrambled 
over them. Still more were killed as the 
survivors of the assault ran for the bluff 
leading down to the Mississippi River. 
During this final phase of the battle 
some men were killed as they attempted 
to surrender or, it is said, after they 
had surrendered. It cannot be known 
with accuracy how many died in each 
of these phases of the battle so no one 
can say how many may have been killed 
unlawfully. The number unlawfully 
killed must obviously be only a part of 
the total dead. However, from that day 
in 1864 this undetermined number of 
deaths has been labeled the “Fort Pillow 
massacre.” 

The supposed motive of the Con- 
federate soldiers in inflicting these 
deaths has often been labeled “racism” 
and hatred of Unionist Tennesseans. 
Much of the historical analysis of Fort 
Pillow has treated the affair as the first 


in a limited series of incidents in which | 


Union troops, especially African Ameri- 
can soldiers, were killed without mercy. 
The continuing debate over what hap- 
pened at Fort Pillow has been used by 
some historians, both professional and 
amateur, to besmirch the reputation of 
Nathan Bedford Forrest and of all those 
under his command, even to besmirch 
the Confederate cause generally. 

There is another side to this story, 
one based on documented evidence 


which shows a different setting for Fort | 


Pillow. That story is one in which the 
United States army deliberately targeted 
Confederate civilians and prisoners of 


war in a war of vengeance; it is a story | 


of unlawful killings on a much greater 
scale than Fort Pillow; it is a story 
which reveals a policy decision reached 
by the United States government to kill 
without mercy. Human life became 


exceedingly cheap during the Civil War, 
and the United States Army was the 
first to discount its value. 

The focus of this article is northern 
Alabama, Middle and West Tennessee, 
and central and western Kentucky. The 
sources for the findings in this article 
are the Official Records (O.R.) of the War 
of the Rebellion and the Provost Mar- 
shal Records of the United States Army. 
These government records have been 
supplemented with first-hand accounts 
from both North and South. 

There was hostility, even hatred, 
between the sections in 1860 and it 
had not developed suddenly. Fractious 
relations, north and south, stretched 
all the way back to the time when the 
various colonies had been founded and 
religious ideology was a point of con- 
tention. When the Revolution broke 
out the differences between the sections 
were so great that the mutual hostility 
toward Britain was barely enough to 
hold the parties together in a common 
cause. These differences were granted 
tacit recognition in the Treaty of Paris 
which ended that conflict; in that docu- 
ment the recognition of independence 
was made between Great Britain and 
each of the thirteen states individually, 
not between Britain and a single nation. 
Over the decades following indepen- 
dence north and south squabbled over 
the balance of power between the states 
and the national government, a debate 
which defined the vote over ratification 
of the Constitution in 1787; argued 
over the matter of territorial expansion, 
with the southern states usually favor- 
ing expansion and New England op- 
posing it; disagreed on the political and 
economic needs of agriculture versus 


industry, especially over the matter of 


tariffs; and over slavery. 

Once legal across the nation, slavery 
had begun to be limited in geographi- 
cal extent in 1780 with the Northwest 
Ordinance which had set aside a “free 
labor” area where free, white laborers 
would not have to compete with slaves. 


With the growth of the abolitionist | 


movement the slavery question had 


evolved from being an economic ques- | 


tion in the minds of most to being a 
moral question in the minds of many. 
At the same time this evolution in 
thinking was taking place, slavery re- 
ceded in geographical extent to become 
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a Southern institution. Although a mi- 
nority of white heads of families owned 
slaves, the political and economic influ- 
ence of the minority was enormous. 
Among the non-slaveowners there was 
awareness that they were at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage relative to their sla- 
veowning neighbors, but there was also 
resentment at the self-righteous moral 
tone adopted by abolitionists, and that 
resentment was expressed toward any- 
one who “stuck their nose” into what 
was perceived as “Southern business.” 
John Brown, with his attack on an 
arsenal of the United States, intending 
to seize weapons to arm a slave rebel- 
lion, loosed the specter long feared. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a slave revolt had swept Santo Domingo 


John Brown. 


and had produced the independent 
nation of Haiti, a state conceived in 
slaughter and baptized in blood. The 
rumors of slave revolts and the oc- 
casional plots to foment one had long 
been the boogieman lurking under the 
bed of all those who lived in a slave- 
owning area. The 1860 Republican 
Party platform had condemned John 
Brown, but many Republicans had re- 
mained silent on the issue, and a few 
had hailed Brown as a holy martyr. 
These few provided enough political tar 
to stain the entire party in the South. 
With this background of friction 
and dislike, many scoffed when Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in his 1861 Inaugural Ad- 
dress, predicted that “the mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field, and patriot grave, to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
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of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” For the scoffers, North 


and South, there were no such chords. 


attached to the Union. The United 
States they knew was a loosely united, 
quibbling, argumentative, collection 
of sovereign states holding diverging 
views on significant issues. The angels 
that played about the hearts of these 
citizens did not sing of peace, and for 
such people Lincoln was speaking non- 
sense. There had been years of insults, 
so they perceived, and they felt the 
time had come to take action to redress 
them. Retaliation was a principle well 
understood and honored in that time 
and place; it was “an essential compo- 
nent of the masculine code of honor.” 
Retaliation gave legitimacy to being 
violent in response to violence done 
by another. The code of “an eye for 
an eye” was accepted as legitimate. It 
would take strong discipline on the part 
of authorities to restrain this urge to 
retaliate against an opponent, and the 
armies being raised for the approach- 
ing conflict were not characterized by 
strong discipline. [1] 

When the war began many people, 
North and South, did not like each 
other and did not do so for a variety of 
reasons. Much of the dislike was simple 
frustration at those who had criticized 
and disagreed with them for a genera- 
tion or more; some of the dislike was 
connected to issues both political and 
moral. But the dislike was real. When 
the shooting started dislike became ha- 
tred, and a desire for vengeance came 
to be a motivation for action. A policy 
of vengeance was advocated from the 
early days of the war by Northern jour- 
nals such as the Chicago Tribune and by 
prominent political leaders. 

Because the war was fought primar- 
ily in the South, it is not a surprise that 
southern civilians who supported the 
Confederacy became the target for this 
vengeance. As the war went on, what 
had begun as an emotional factor in the 
minds of citizens and citizen-soldiers 
became an accepted policy of the Unit- 
ed States government. Some historians 
have pointed out that the policy of the 
United States evolved, from an attempt 
to persuade the seceded states to rejoin 
the Union to a policy of conquest and 
forced reentry. These same authorities 


also recognize that a desire for a “hard 
war” policy was present in the hearts of 
many United States soldiers long before 
it became openly accepted as the policy 
of the Lincoln Administration. In the 
process of this evolution pro-Confeder- 
ate southern civilians were put “in the 
crosshairs” and were targeted for death 
by the United States Army. 

Of course, the desire for vengeance 
was not absent from the minds of 
southern secessionists. The political di- 
visions within the seceded states made 
the pro-Union segment of the popu- 
lation a target for acts of vengeance 
throughout the war, as opportunity 
offered. But the occupation of south- 
ern territory by the United States Army 
provided a degree of protection for 
much of the Unionist population, and 
that same occupation provided oppor- 
tunity for taking vengeance on the pro- 
Confederate population by both the 
occupying armies and the civilians who 
supported the Union. Circumstances 
determined that most of the vengeance 
wreaked during the war would be di- 
rected toward pro-Confederates and 
their property. 

In the early days of the war the 
Congress of the United States debated, 
and then passed, an act allowing the 
confiscation of all property belong- 
ing to “persons in rebellion” against 
the United States. In the absence of 
a clear definition of what constituted 
“in rebellion” all property in the South 
might be considered fair game, and 
it would be necessary for civilians to 
prove their loyalty in order to protect 
their property from seizure. Any action 
favorable to the Confederacy, including 
paying taxes, might be enough to brand 
one a rebel. From officially sanctioned 
confiscation it would be a small step to 
looting. 

Soldiers who met on the battlefield 
certainly harbored a desire to take ven- 
geance against their foes, but the ability 
of organized bodies of troops to defend 
themselves meant that such oppor- 
tunities were not common, although 
some acts of vengeance did occur on 
the battlefield. For example, on July 13, 
1862, Confederate cavalry under the 
command of Nathan Bedford Forrest 
raided Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in a 
successful attempt to disrupt the Union 


supply line supporting a move toward | 


Chattanooga. Several civilians from. 


the area had been arrested by United | 


States forces on suspicion of aiding the 


Confederacy and had been confined in 
the town jail along with Confederate _ 


military prisoners. When Forrest came 
charging into Murfreesboro the troops 
from the 9th Michigan guarding the 
jail set fire to the building and ran away 
with the key. The 2nd Georgia occupied 
the building and forced open the cells. 
The significance of this action is chill- 
ing. Soldiers of the United States Army 
were quite willing to burn to death 
Confederate civilians and prisoners of 
war. The 9th Michigan had not been at- 
tacked by “bushwhackers;” they had no 
reason for a personal vendetta against 
Confederates except hatred, a hatred so 
intense that they were willing to inflict a 
fiery death on the objects of their hate. 
The war was still in its early stages, but 
already life was held cheaply by those 
who viewed the South as an area on 
which vengeance could be taken. 

On April 27, 1863, elements of Gen- 
eral John Hunt Morgan’s command 
raided the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad at a location known as Negro 
Head Cut between Bowling Green and 
Nashville. The 102nd Illinois Infantry 
responded to this attack, and the after 
-action report filed by the officers of 
that unit reported two Confederates 
killed in the skirmish. The graves of 
these two men were marked in 1914 by 
the local Bivouac of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans. In 1995 it was decided 


John Hunt Morgan. 
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One of the bloodiest-handed officers of the US 
Army was Eleazer A. Paine. 


to replace the 1914-era marker and to 
attempt to create a more complete his- 
torical record of the men killed in this 
combat. It had always been known that 
one of the men was Charles Kimble, 
2nd Kentucky Cavalry, C.S.A., but the 
other was identified only as “Comred.” 
The excavation of the grave, carried out 
by archaeologists from Western Ken- 
tucky State University, found military 
buttons, civilian buttons, fragments of 
clothing and the remains of a wool hat. 
An examination of the skeletons found 
buckshot embedded in the remains of 
the skulls and upper chest area, indicat- 
ing that both men had been killed by 
shotgun blasts at close range. Since the 
102nd Illinois did not carry shotguns, 
but many Confederate cavalrymen 
did at this stage of the war, the physi- 
cal evidence indicates that both men 
were captured and then killed using the 
shotgun taken from one of them. [2] 
Another member of the 2nd Kentucky 
Cavalry, Sergeant K. F. Pedicord, had 
been captured by the 9th Ohio Infantry 
just a few days earlier. Questioned by 
General Eleazer Paine, Pedicord refused 
to divulge plans concerning Morgan’s 
movement against the railroad. The 
9th Ohio had boasted that it never took 
prisoners, and Pedicord did not long 
survive his captivity at their hands. 
He was taken into the countryside just 
outside Gallatin, Tennessee, and killed. 
He was buried by the Malone family on 
their farm. [3] 

Assaults on civilians began as soon 
as the United States army entered ter- 
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Colonel John Beatty announced that, “every 
time a train was fired on we would hang a man.” 


ritory it considered friendly to the 
Confederacy, although only scattered 
incidents occurred at first. In early May 
1862 the United States occupation of 
northern Alabama was targeting civil- 
ians. Troops passing the vicinity of the 
village of Paint Rock were fired on by 
what were deemed to be “bushwhack- 
ers.” Colonel John Beatty commanded 
the soldiers fired on and he assembled 
the residents and “I told them that 
hereafter every time the telegraph wire 
was cut we would burn a house; every 
time a train was fired upon we would 
hang a man; and we would continue 
to do this until every house was burned 
and every man hanged between Decatur 
and Bridgeport. We proposed to hold 
citizens responsible for these cowardly 
assaults, and if they did not drive these 
bushwhackers from among them we 
should make them more uncomfortable 
than they would be in hell.” [4] Follow- 
ing this speech Beatty had the village 


This event represents the most com- 
mon cause of targeting Confederate 
civilians by the United States Army, 
retaliation for attacks by “‘bushwhack- 
ers.” The problem, then and now, is in 
defining who was a “bushwhacker” and 
whether or not their military actions 
were legitimate. The militia organiza- 
tion in the South had become dormant 
following the war of 1812, as the threat 
from local Indians was removed. By the 
1830s no need was perceived for active 
local military units until Nat Turner’s 
Rebellion convinced most communities 
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| burned and took three men as hostages. | 


to keep militia units alive. The war with 
Mexico in 1845 created a renewed inter- 
est in military affairs, and the increasing 
sectional tension—culminating in John 
Brown’s attack at Harper’s Ferry—gave 
new life to many units. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War the able-bodied 
younger men of the militia were merged 
with the state provisional armies, then 
with the Confederate provisional army. 
This left intact the framework of the 
militia, though filled only by members 
who were disqualified from field service 
by age, health, or occupation. In many 
instances these skeleton militia units 
were declared to be “home guard” units 
and were authorized to assist with law 
enforcement activities and were subject 
to certain forms of military duty, such 
as guarding locations where food sup- 
plies were collected or patrolling strate- 
gic bridges. 

These units had military legitimacy 
in the minds of both the local popula- 
tion and the Confederate government. 
In 1862 the Confederate Congress 
revamped the militia law to include 
all able-bodied free males between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, with 
volunteers allowed up to any age so 
long as they were able-bodied. The 
military legitimacy of these units was 
reinforced by the long-standing tradi- 
tion of mass citizen response to mili- 
tary danger going back to the frontier 
days. Social approval of these units was 
reinforced by the legend of the Minute- 
men, by the history of Francis Marion 
and Charles Sumter, by the memory of 
the men of Andrew Jackson’s command 
who fought the British and the Indians 
in the War of 1812. At no time in the 
history of the nation had militia for- 
mations and informal citizen response 
groups worn uniforms, and always 
they carried such weapons as they had 
at home. Some of the local units were 
incorporated into the Partisan Ranger 
commands authorized by the Con- 
federate congress. When regular army 
Confederate formations were present to 
offer some guidance and support, these 
informal units constituted a force ca- 
pable of annoying any opponent tran- 
siting or occupying their area. 

To say that an area had been “oc- 
cupied” by the United States army is 
misleading. The Federal forces occu- 
pied major towns and deployed gar- 


risons along railroads to protect lines 
of supply. Patrols were sent into the 
areas surrounding these garrison towns 
but much of the countryside was open 
territory, readily penetrated, if not 
partially controlled, by small bands of 
Confederate cavalry, Partisan Rangers, 
and home guard units. 

From the perspective of the United 
States army, Partisan Rangers and home 
guards were armed citizens who stood 
outside the laws of war. Any citizen 
taken carrying arms was subject to 
summary execution according to long- 
standing military tradition. As the war 
dragged on and the attacks from the 
pro-Confederate units not only con- 
tinued but grew more intense, actions 
such as those taken by Beatty would 
become more common and more vio- 
lent. The term “bushwhacker” would 
come to be applied indiscriminately to 
anyone opposed to United States forces. 
If, in May 1862, Beatty was willing to 
hang Confederate civilians because of 
an attack made by an unknown person, 
what would United States soldiers be 
willing to do by 1865? Although Gen- 
eral Orders #100 would not be issued 


for almost another year, Beatty’s actions 
at Paint Rock may be viewed in light 
of that code. Section 22 of the Order 
would state that “The principle has 
been more and more acknowledged 
that the unarmed citizen is to be spared 
in person, property, and honor as much 
as the exigencies of war will allow.” 
Article 23 would state “Private citizens 
are no longer murdered, enslaved, or 
carried off to distant parts, ...” The 
contrast between army orders and army 
conduct is obvious. 

Another incident occurring at the 
same time only a few miles from Paint 
Rock, would show the same willing- 
ness to target Southern civilians. United 
States troops commanded by Colonel 
Ivan Turchin had occupied Athens, Ala- 


bama, in late April. On May 1, 1862, the | 


| approach of two hundred Confederate 


cavalrymen of the Ist Louisiana Cav- 
alry caused the precipitous retreat of 
Turchin’s brigade. Returning the next 
day, Turchin let it be known he would 
turn the proverbial blind eye if his men 
wished to sack the town. His implied 
invitation was immediately taken up by 
the Indiana and Illinois soldiers under 


his command. A few hours later $54,000 
in damages had been inflicted on pri- 
vate property, private homes and stores 
had been looted of goods and robbed of 
money and jewelry, and sexual assault 
had been committed on an African 
American woman. Athens was not the 
first town to be looted by Turchin’s 
command; Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
had been so served earlier in 1862. 
Nor was Turchin’s brigade the only 
unit out of control. General Ormsby 
Mitchell, commanding the entire area 


_ of northern Alabama, told Secretary of 
War Stanton on May 19 that “robberies, 


rapes, arsons, and plundering are be- 


_ ing committed by lawless brigands and 


vagabonds connected with the army;... 
in regiments remote from headquarters 
I hear the most deplorable accounts of 
excesses committed by soldiers.” This 
opinion was shared by Captain Oliver 
Greene, Assistant Adjutant General, 


| who commented that “the troops in 


Negley’s and Mitchell’s commands with 
few exceptions have become bands of 
robbers and thieves.” Nor was Athens 
the only scene of rape. The 3rd Ohio 
Cavalry was accused by General Don 


The railroad bridge across the Cumberland River at Nashville, destroyed by the Confederates when they abandoned the city. 
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Carlos Buell of the rape of several Afri- 
can American women at Woodville, Al- 
abama, on August 12. The Athens event 
led to a court-martial, but Turchin was 
acquitted and, through the intervention 
of President Lincoln, was promoted 
to brigadier. [5] No action was taken 
against the other troops who had been 
the subject of the other complaints 
These depredations created more 
local resistance and encouraged the 
Confederate government to detach 
more cavalry to operate on the fringes 
of areas of Union occupation. As U.S. 
troops began to move toward Chat- 
tanooga in August 1862, in an attempt 
to counter the Confederate move into 
Kentucky, the targeting of civilians 
became more pronounced. Near New 
Market, Alabama, a small group from 
the 4th Alabama Cavalry, led by Cap- 
tain Frank Gurley, ambushed a column 
led by Brigadier Robert L. McCook. 
The brigadier was ill and was travel- 
ing in a wagon but had gone ahead of 
the main body of his troops to look 
for a camping place. While some eight 
hundred yards in advance of his troops 
McCook’s conveyance was attacked 
by seven men, including Gurley, who 
then charged and scattered the Union 
advance guard before turning back into 
the woods. In the exchange of gunfire 
McCook was mortally wounded. Fol- 
lowing the death of the brigadier the 
next day McCook’s men went ona 
rampage of revenge, burning all houses 
within five miles of the place of the at- 
tack, including the house of Mrs. Jane 
Word who had taken the wounded of- 
ficer into her home to nurse him. Sev- 
eral men were summarily shot, in the 
apparent belief that all southern males 
were real or potential enemies. South of 
Huntsville, at about this same time, a 
detachment of U. S. soldiers killed four 
members of a family who had hidden 
their livestock, shooting the men in 
the yard of the family dwelling, a fifth 
member of the family was thrown into 
the Tennessee River and shot. When the 
troops returned to the farm the African 
American overseer was hanged when he 
also refused to reveal the hiding place 
of the animals. [6] No action was taken 
to determine who had murdered the 
civilian. The line had been crossed. No 
longer was civilian property the only 
target for vengeance; civilian life could 
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be taken with impunity. 

Gurley became a target for personal 
revenge by the McCook family, who 
had him charged with murder follow- 
ing the end of the war, only to see Gur- 
ley pardoned at the request of some of 
the most prominent Unionist citizens 
in north Alabama. 

West Tennessee too saw its share 
of murders by United States troops. 
As the Army of the Tennessee moved 
slowly up its namesake river following 
its victories at Forts Henry and Donelson 
US. soldiers committed so many acts of 
looting and pilfering that authorities in 
Washington concluded that Grant’s 
men were “thoroughly demoralized’ by 
their victories.[7] Two of the victims 
of this “demoralization” were the sons 
of Jack Hinson who lived near Dover, 
Tennessee. The two boys were accused 
of being Confederate scouts, although 
there was no evidence to substantiate 
the charge. The two were gunned down 
in the front yard of their home, their 
bodies mutilated, and left for their par- 
ents to discover. When no action was 
taken against the murderers, “Old Man” 
Jack Hinson became a bushwhacker 
in revenge for the deaths of his sons. 
Near Covington, Tennessee, Confeder- 
ate Captain Lafayette Hill, home on sick 
leave, was captured. Private Gottleib 
Lippold shot the prisoner, wounding 
him. Lippold’s commander admon- 
ished the private, saying he should have 
killed the prisoner. In an event which 
shocked General William Sherman, a 
detachment of the 6th Illinois Cavalry 


| went to the house of a civilian, William 


White, near Memphis, took White into 


_ the yard where he was beaten and then 
| shot to death. [8] 


By the summer and early autumn | 
| the White House throughout the war. 


of 1862 the government of the United 
States favored a “hard war” approach 
to the South. John Pope had gained 
a measure of fame with his victories 
along the Mississippi River and had 


been the first to apply harsh policies to- | 


ward civilians. Lincoln approved Pope’s 
transfer to Virginia, where the general 
applied the same approach to civilians 
over an even wider area. In General 
Order #7, issued to the Army of Vir- 
ginia, Pope declared that if shots were 
fired from any house, those living there 
would be treated as a prisoners of war 
and their house would be burned.[9] 
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Francis Lieber was the author of General Orders 
#100. The contrast between the provisions of the 
Order and the actions of the army is obvious. 
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This order, and the decision to depopu- 
late areas of all males considered “dis- 
loyal,” had the full approval of President 
Lincoln. The crushing defeat of Pope at 
the Second Battle of Bull Run, and the 
movement of Confederates into Ken- 
tucky brought a respite for the Confed- 
erate population of Tennessee, north 
Alabama, and western Kentucky. But 
the return of the United States Army to 
western Kentucky and Middle Tennes- 
see in the winter of 1862-63 saw a re- 
newal of harsh tactics against civilians, 
often leading to deaths. What had been 
scattered incidents became a pattern of 
behavior reflecting an accepted policy. 
One of the bloodiest-handed of 
the officers of the United States army 
was Eleazer A. Paine, an 1839 gradu- 
ate of West Point, and a political sup- 
porter of Abraham Lincoln as early 
as 1858. Paine maintained a personal 
tie of friendship with the occupant of 


Placed in command of the garrison of 
Gallatin, Tennessee, about thirty miles 
outside Nashville, Paine was plagued 
with opposition from units he consid- 
ered to be guerrillas. He established 
earthworks at major population centers 
along the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, placed block houses at bridges, 
and kept patrols in motion throughout 
the countryside. All these efforts simply 
provided targets for the Confederates. 
Paine soon found he could not catch 
the active soldiers, so he took out his 
frustration on anyone he could appre- 
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Troops under the command of Colonel Basil 
Turchin sacked the town of Athens. 

hend. Paine’s methods were described 
by one of his subordinates in a talk 
given to the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States in Wiscon- 
sin in 1886. According to this former 
officer of the 134th Illinois, Paine took 
the attitude that the people must sub- 
mit to “Federal salvation or die.” This 
was not idle talk; the day after the 134th 
arrived at Paducah, Kentucky, Paine or- 
dered the execution of Captain Kester- 
son of the Confederate army.Other pro- 
Confederates were forced to travel the 
countryside announcing the “no quar- 
ter” policy Paine had adopted, and the 
relatives of these men were held as hos- 
tages. A few weeks later, following an at- 
tack on a bridge crossing Goose Creek, 
a fifteen year-old boy named Lafayette 
Hughes was arrested on suspicion of 
being involved. The soldiers who ar- 
rested Hughes killed him before they 
reached the post stockade at Gallatin. 
Fleming Sanders, aged seventeen, was 
arrested on another occasion and con- 
fined to the town jail for several weeks 
before being taken to the outskirts of 
town and summarily shot. At about 
the same time, Company G, 129th II- 
linois, arrested a man who was eating 
supper with his family. Taking the man 
into the yard, he was shot dead in the 
presence of the family and the house 
burned. No charges had been brought 
against the man, but Paine thought “it 
served the damned son of a bitch right.” 
One of the members of the 129th II- 
linois who helped carry out Paine’s 
orders to kill without trial, wrote to his 


sister that “we have idee 


wee of 2 ample is s typical of many. 
them bite the dust and we have burned ic March 1863 soldiers from an 
alot of houses.” {10} Paine also became 4 
noted for the sadistic practice of releas- 
ing prisoners, mounting them on worn- 
out horses, giving them a short start, 
and allowing his staff to pursue and kill 
them. This activity was documented by 
members of Paine’s staff as well as by 
local residents. Among the prisoners of 
war executed by Paine were a lieutenant 
and seven enlisted men captured from 
the command of John Hunt Morgan. 
These prisoners were murdered just 
before Christmas 1863 by members of 
the 71st Ohio. Other prisoners were re- 
leased upon payment of money which 
went into a “relief fund,” the contents 
of which appear to have been used by 
Paine for personal purposes. [11] 

The process which passed for a trial 
before Paine was described as “unique.” 
The charge was unknown to the defen- 
dant and was not revealed to him prior 
to the proceeding. The case opened 
with an accusation being made by the 
officer in charge and, since this was the 
first knowledge the accused had of the 
charge, no defense could be offered. 
Women prisoners were commonly 
subjected to “coarse, vile, and profane” 
insulting language. The assumption was 
that the prisoner was guilty, and no op- 
portunity was given to confront the ac- 
cuser or to see the proof offered of guilt. 
Using this procedure Paine is known to 
have caused the unlawful death of 168 
civilians and prisoners. When these 
deaths came to his attention, Ulysses 
Grant commented that Paine was “en- 
tirely unfit to command a post,” but in- 
stead of being punished for violation of 
the laws of war, this friend of Abraham 
Lincoln was sent to Tullahoma, Tennes- 
see, with a fresh command. [12] 

While Paine was at his work in and 
around Gallatin the focus of the war in 
Tennessee had moved southward. The 
opening of the Vicksburg Campaign 
left West Tennessee a secondary theatre, 
but no less dangerous for civilians for 
that. In Middle Tennessee the Army of 
the Cumberland had spent the first six 
months of 1863 around Murfreesboro, 
reorganizing and collecting men and 
supplies before moving toward Chat- 
tanooga. This occupation produced 
deaths among the civilian population 
of that area of which the following ex- 


Calvin and Minerva Lowe in the Big 
Springs community near Murfrees- 
boro. Calvin Lowe was a Confederate 
veteran who had been discharged be- 
cause of a wound suffered at Shiloh. 
The Ohio soldiers were foraging and 
were ransacking the Lowe’s barnyard. 
Minerva stood by as pigs, cows, sheep, 
and corn were taken but she lodged a 
protest when all her chickens began 
to be killed. One of the Ohio soldiers 
responded to her protest by bayonet- 
ing the seven months pregnant young 
woman. A civilian doctor was called by 
her husband and the baby was removed 
from the womb of the dead mother. 
The child lived for only three days. 
Calvin was wrenched from the body 
of his wife without being allowed to 
bury her and was taken to Murfrees- 
boro as a prisoner, leaving his eight 
children with no adult to care for them 
except a neighbor. No charges were 
brought against the Ohio soldier. Gen- 
eral Rosecrans had already reported to 
Washington that his troops had com- 
mitted numerous murders among the 
civilian population. On January 11 he 
had told Secretary of War Stanton that 
“the crimes of murder, arson, rape, and 
others are increasing, and the power 
to check them by inflicting the penalty 
of death is a nullity, for with the delays 
necessary to get them a regular trial by 
general court-martial, and then holding 
them until the matter is reviewed and 
approved by the President, such a time 
elapses that the troops are relieved and 
the culprit escapes.” [13] 

The killing of Confederate prison- 
ers continued to occur. On April 10 
a cavalry force led by Earl Van Dorn 
and Bedford Forrest attacked Franklin, 
Tennessee. While marching down the 
Lewisburg Pike near Douglas Church, 
the Confederate column was momen- 
tarily rocked by an attack by the 4th 
U.S. Regular Cavalry. This attack over- 
ran Freeman’s Battery of Forrest's com- 
mand, and the commander of the bat- 
tery, Captain Sam Freeman, was taken 
prisoner. The Confederates rallied and 
retook the guns, pursuing the regulars 
toward Franklin. During this advance 
the Escort Company of General Forrest 
found the body of Captain Freeman. 
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Ohio regiment came to the farm of 


He had been shot in the face at such | cupied by Confederates the Indianans One of the military units recruited 
_ close range that his skin bore powder | fired a volley into the structure. The | from local Unionists was the Ist Ala- 
burns. Recaptured prisoners said that | shots killed a three-year-old child. No | bama-Tennessee Vidette Cavalry, with 
they had been forced to run alongside | Confederate soldiers were within miles | members drawn from north Alabama 
the cavalry and when Freeman could not | of the scene. [16] and Middle Tennessee. Company D 
keep up he was shot by a trooper. [14] The success of the Tullahoma Cam- | of this command was led by Captain 

NOTE: In Vol. 10, #1, of North | paign brought Middle Tennessee under | Calvin Brixey, a deserter from the 16th 
and South, George Burkhardt said that | occupation by the United States Army | Tennessee Infantry, Confederate. With- 
Forrest’s Escort “murdered” members | for the rest of the war. This occupa- | in six months of being organized Brixey 
of the 4th Cavalry following the battle | tion increased the deaths of civilians | and his company had murdered forty 
at Selma, when the Escort surprised | by enabling U.S. authorities to recruit | eight citizens of the area. One of these 
their sleeping camp. Burkhardt did not | from among local Unionists and collect | was Anderson Goodman of Grundy 
mention the murder of Freeman by the | intelligence about the | County, Tennessee, a man fifty-three- 
4th, nor was there mention of the fact years-old whose crime was to yell at 
that the Escort had apprehended nine Brixey while his soldiers were attempt- 
members of that regiment near Selma ing to enter Goodman’s stable. These 
in the act of raping a woman and her crimes caused the local citizens to 
thirteen-year-old daughter earlier issue a formal petition of protest 
on the evening of the attack. to General Lovell Rousseau in 

When the Army of the Nashville. In response Rousseau 
Cumberland did move south had Brixey arrested and held 
in the Tullahoma Campaign for trial, but three weeks later 
the attitude of the soldiers he was released, since no wit- 
toward the civilians in their nesses had appeared against 
path remained one of exact- him. The reason for the 
ing vengeance. On July 8, non-appearance of witnesses 

1863, Rosecrans noted that was that Brixey’s men had 
stragglers had been com- threatened to kill anyone 
mitting acts of robbery and who stepped forward, and 
that quartermasters were the provost at Tullahoma had 
taking forage improperly, and refused to grant passes to any 
he reminded his corps com- potential witness who wished 
manders that “disloyalty does to travel to Nashville. Returned 
not forfeit the rights of human- to his men, Brixey resumed his 
ity.’ At the same time Chief of Staff murderous campaign, killing an- 
James A. Garfield noted “the lawless- other eighteen people, both men and 
ness of our soldiers on foraging parties women. 
will make bushwhackers faster than any SS In the early summer of 1864 Brixey 
other thing.” [15] Sanat went to a school at Hawkerville, Ten- 

Among these acts of “lawlessness” The mortal wounding of the sick Brigadier "°SS€® for the purpose of killing a 
was the conduct of an Indiana cavalry a opert McCook led iourunpemtaksenane. fifteen-year-old student at the school, 
regiment that was assigned the duty Jesse M. Abernathy, whom Brixey ac- 
of moving up the railroad from Tul- | politics and actions of the pro-Confed- | cused of stealing some brandy. Seizing 
lahoma to McMinnville. Bivouacking | erate residents. Many of the Unionists | Abernathy, the men led by Brixey were 
the first night out several miles above | had suffered persecution under Con- | riding toward a wood to kill the boy 
Manchester, the unit occupied the yard | federate rule because of their political | when a regiment of Confederate cav- 
of a house where the only residents | opinions, while others simply took the | alry intercepted them. Abernathy was 
were a woman and her twelve-year- | opportunity to settle pre-war grudges | released and Brixey was given a drum- 


Battles and Leaders 


old daughter. A member of the regi- | against their neighbors. Moses Pittman | head court-martial and hanged. [18] 

ment recorded in his diary “some of | reported all those engaged in the same As the main focus of the fighting 
our men entered the cabin soon after | trade as himself as being “disloyal” to | moved into Georgia, life behind the 
supper and behaved themselves like | the United States, and was successful in | lines became even bloodier for civilians 
beasts. The screams of the woman and | having many of his neighbors burned | living under the control of the occupy- 


her daughter kept me awake all night. | out, setting up for himself a monopoly | ing forces. The railroads had become 
Our officers refused to intervene.” The | as a distiller. Pittman’s report caused | vital elements of the Union supply net- 
day following this gang-rape the unit | the Provost at the U.S. Army base at | work and any Confederate forces oper- 
reached the vicinity of McMinnville. In | Tullahoma to kill eight men without | ating near the railroads were likely to be 
attempting to determine if a house on | further evidence being gathered and | treated as guerrillas and bushwhackers, 
the far bank of a small stream was oc- | without any trial being held. [17] even when they were part of orga- 
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nized, C.S. authorized units. One of the 
United States officers assigned the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad, a route over 
which ordnance supplies reached Sher- 
man’s armies fighting in Georgia, was 
Major General Robert Milroy. A failure 
as a battlefield commander, Milroy took 
out his frustrations on the civilian pop- 
ulation under his control. He described 
his policy as one of “blood and fire; I 
kill the men and burn their houses.” 
In the same letter to his wife in which 
he characterized his policy, he said, 
“General Paine was in command here 
[Tullahoma, Tennessee] before me. He 
has killed some 200 men before I arrived. 
He brought no charges against them, 
made no reports, he simply took them out 
and shot them. You would never know 
they had been killed unless you happen 
on their bodies out in the woods, as I do 
when I go out riding for exercise.” [19] 

Milroy continued the murderous 
policies of General Paine throughout 
the rest of the war. In January and Feb- 
ruary 1865 Milroy issued written orders 
to the 42nd Missouri Mounted Infantry 
to kill sixty-three persons in Coffee 
and Franklin counties in Tennessee, 
these becoming a part of the almost 
five hundred persons Milroy ordered 
executed without trial. The provost re- 
cords show many of these orders were 
carried out. Age and gender were not 
considerations for Milroy; one of his 
victims was Cynthia McCullum, whom 
Milroy ordered his men to “shoot, but 
make it look like an accident.” Another 
victim was a fourteen-year-old youth 
named Moore who, along with his fa- 
ther, was shot down in the back yard of 
their farm house while splitting wood. 
Killed with them was a seventy-year- 
old neighbor. First Lieutenant W. H. 
Nelson, 5th Tennessee Cavalry, U.S., 
received an order from General Milroy 
to shoot “Marion Emery’s son or sons, a 
son of Ben Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Mode- 
nack, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Wyatt Bank’s 
two sons” and eleven other people. The 
fact that Milroy was ordering the deaths 
of people whose complete names he 
did not know reeks of the spirit of ven- 
geance against a class of people Milroy 
hated. 

Sergeant W. E. T. Mitchell, 12th 
Tennessee Cavalry, U.S., kept a diary in 
which he routinely noted that prisoners 


were killed: 
“May 18, 1864, Lieut. Creasy killed 
two prisoners, a Captain Pointer, 
and the other unknown. Warm and 
pleasant weather. Nothing important 
happening.” 
June 14, 1864. We were in a fight 
today. I killed a Rebel officer, Capt. 
Wm. Davis. We burned the houses 
near where the fight was and took 
the men of the houses to Linchburg 
[Lynchburg, TN] 


Ulysses S. Grant e 


June 15, 1864. Moved to Tullahoma 
and pitched our tents and in the eve- 
ning killed the prisoners we brought 
in. 

The “prisoners” were the men who 
happened to live in the vicinity of the 
skirmish of June 14. Tullahoma was the 
headquarters of the provost marshal 
district stretching from Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, to Bridgeport, Alabama, and 
housed a large garrison of U.S. troops. 
The men killed were not apprehended 


xpressed the opinion that Eleazer Paine, who was responsible for the deaths of 


many southern civilians, was “entirely unfitted to command a post.” 
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James A. Garfield, future president of the 
United States, noted that “the lawlessness of our 
soldiers...will make bushwhackers faster than 
any other thing.” 


bearing arms, had committed no crime, 
and were given no trial; they were shot 
in cold blood by soldiers of the United 
States army. 

In commanding these acts Milroy 
used a set of orders which became 


standard for U.S. provost marshals. The | 
precise wording of the orders appears | 
time and again in the records over the / 
signatures of officers scattered across | 


the South. The orders read: 

You will proceed to the residence of 
the persons herein named and deal with 
them in accordance with the following 
instructions, In all cases where the resi- 
dences of the persons are ordered to be 
destroyed you will observe the following 
previous to setting them on fire. You will 
search their houses to see if they have any 
articles belonging to the U.S. Gov’t or that 
are contraband of war, which you will 


bring away. Also, all or any of the follow- | 


ing articles that may be found belonging 
to aforesaid persons: 


First: All horses, hogs, sheep, cattle, | 


and any other animals or articles of 
whatever description that may be 
valuable to the U.S. Gov’t especially 
those that are valuable to the Quar- 
termaster, Commissary and Hospital 
Department. 

Second: All stoves and stove pipes of 
whatever description and all kitchen 
utensils, Queens ware, beds, bedding, 
knives, forks, & etc also all chairs, so- 
fas, sociable lounges and everything of 
the character of household furniture. 
Third: All windows, sash, glass, look- 
ing glasses, carpets, & etc. 


Fourth: Every article of household 
furniture which you do not bring 
with you must be destroyed or burned 
with the house. 
Fifth: All barns, stables, smoke 
houses, or any other outbuildings of 
any description whatsoever or any 
building or article that could possibly 
be of any benefit or comfort to Rebels 
or Bushwhackers their friends or any 
person aiding, abetting or sympathiz- 
ing with Rebels Bushwhackers and etc 
which could be used for subsistence 
for man or beast will be destroyed or 
burned. 
Sixth: All animals forage or other ar- 
ticles brought in by you will be turned 
over to the AAQm of this post to be 
subject to the order of the command- 
ing officer to be disposed of as he may 
think proper. 

Seventh: The train accompanying 

you will be subject to your orders, to- 

gether with all the persons connected 
with it, whether soldiers or civilians 
and you will cause any of them who 
may be guilty of committing depre- 
dations upon Loyal citizens or their 
property to be arrested and you will 
not yourself or suffer those under your 

Command to commit any trespass, or 

do any damage to Persons or property 

except those specified in this order. 

Eighth: You will burn the houses of 

the following named persons, take 

any of the articles named above that 
they may have, together with all for- 
age and grains belonging to them that 
you can bring away which may be 
useful to the U.S. Gov’t for military 
purposes or otherwise and will give 
no receipt of any kind whatsoever. 

[Names to be inserted here] 

Ninth: The following persons will be 

shot in addition to suffering in the 

manner prescribed in paragraph #8. 

[Names to be inserted here] 

While the United States provost 
marshals issuing these orders may have 
been convinced that murder had been 
committed, they omitted the niceties of 
collecting evidence, holding a trial, and 
obtaining approval of the verdict before 
killing these civilians. 

Not only were significant numbers 
of people murdered, the manner of 
their execution was often barbaric. 
On February 7, 1865, Milroy signed 
an order saying: The following persons 
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have committed murder and if caught 
will be hung to the first tree in front of 
their door and be allowed to hang there 
for an indefinite period. You will assure 
yourself that they are dead before leaving 
them also if at their residence they will 
be stripped of everything as previously 
instructed and then burned. [20] 

The order requires a slow death 
for the victims, a fact born out by eye- 
witness testimony. The victims were 
hanged with a slip knot, not a hang- 
man’s noose, so they strangled to death 
slowly while their wives and children 
watched. Before leaving, the United 
States soldiers were to grab the dan- 
gling man by his ankles and yank down, 
breaking his neck. This method of ex- 
ecution reeks of the fanaticism of the 
Inquisition. 

It was not necessary for one to be 
suspected of being a partisan for Milroy 
to take a life; prisoners of war were also 
executed. James M. Chadd, a veteran 
of the 2nd Kentucky Artillery, U.S., 
remained in Tennessee as a civilian em- 
ployed by the army. In a written state- 
ment he said that on February 23, 1865, 
he saw ten prisoners of war shot at Tul- 
lahoma by order of General Milroy, and 
that another prisoner of war was shot 
on March 2 or 3 of the same year. [21] 
Milroy also organized a Home Guard 
from the pro-Union segment of the 
population, a group which was noted, 
even after the conclusion of the war, as 
doing “all the Negro whipping in these 
neighborhoods.” [22] 

Milroy was not the exception in his 
behavior as commander of occupation 
troops; the pages of the provost mar- 
shal’s records show that many U.S. of- 
ficers took out their personal vengeance 
on southern civilians. Milroy alone can 
be charged with almost five hundred 
deaths documented in official U. S. gov- 
ernment archives. 

In West Tennessee the bloody- 
handed representative of U. S. authority 
was Fielding Hurst, a prominent farmer 
and one of the largest slaveholders in 
the counties along the Tennessee River 
in the western section of the state. 
Hurst and his five brothers controlled 
huge landholdings near Bethel Springs, 
an area which was known even before 
the war as the “Hurst Nation.” Fielding 
Hurst and four of his brothers voted 
against secession and, when the major 


Confederate forces were driven out of 
the area following the battle of Shiloh, 
recruited a regiment for the United 
States from his relatives and neighbors. 
This unit was variously known as the 
Ist West Tennessee Cavalry and the 
6th Tennessee Cavalry, U.S. Recruited 
in the same general geographical area 
were the 7th, 13th,and 14th 
Tennessee Cavalry, U.S., 
while other local Union- 
ists joined the 11th Il- 
linois Cavalry. Fielding 
Hurst became a colonel 
of his volunteer group 
and served under a 
succession of U.S. com- 
manders in West Ten- 
nessee. 

These Unionist 
units progressed from 
soldiers to terrorists 
in a short time. In the 
summer of 1863 Hurst 
stole property worth 
$5,139.25 from a Mrs. 
Newman of Jackson, 
Tennessee. Mrs. Newman 
filed a complaint with Union 
authorities and Hurst was ordered to 
repay the sum taken. In 1864 Hurst 
returned to Jackson and demanded 
the city leaders pay him a sum of 
$5,139.25, else he would burn the town 
to the ground. Hurst took the money, 
an amount matching to the penny the 
amount he had been forced to return 
earlier, but burned the town anyway. 
During this 1864 foray toward Jack- 
son, Hurst captured three members of 
the 18th Tennessee Cavalry, C.S. The 
men were shot and their bodies left in 
the road. A day or so later Lieutenant 
J. W. Dodds, of the same Confederate 
command, was captured. Private Silas 
Hodges found his officer’s body and re- 
ported that “the face had been skinned, 
the nose cut off, the under jaw disjoint- 
ed, the penis and testicles cut off, and 
the body otherwise barbarously lacer- 
ated and most wantonly injured, and 
that his death was brought about by the 
most inhuman process of torture.” It 
was on this same expedition that Hurst 
shot a prisoner who was found wear- 
ing a pair of U.S. issue spurs. He also 
questioned a woman resident of the 
area about the location of Confederate 
forces, then released her only to shoot 


Major General Robert Milroy, a failure as a 
battlefield commander, took out his frustrations 
on the civilian population under his control. 


her in the back as she crossed the creek 
on whose banks they were standing. At 
the end of this reign of terror, Hurst 
captured nine Confederate cavalrymen, 
beheaded them, and placed their heads 
on mile markers along the main public 


road from Purdy to Pocahontas and | 


buried the headless corpses in the road- 
way at the foot of the markers. [23] 

The lawless actions of this U.S. regi- 
ment caused the Union governor of 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, to express 
his concern and to call for action to be 
taken against Fielding Hurst. Late in 
1864 Hurst did resign from the army 
for reasons of health, but no action was 
taken against him for the murders com- 
mitted by him and his men. Hurst later 
became a leading figure in the Republi- 
can Reconstruction government of Ten- 
nessee. It was during the 1864 killing 
spree led by Hurst and other Union oc- 
cupation forces that Forrest moved into 
West Tennessee, ending his campaign 
with the capture of Fort Pillow. 

The torture of Confederate prison- 


| ers unfortunately became common. 
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As we have seen, Major General Rob- 
ert Milroy chose to kill his victims by 
hanging them with a slip knot, while 
the 6th Tennessee Cavalry U.S. prac- 
ticed mutilation and beheading. The 
115th Ohio followed the same route. 
On August 29, 1864, near Nolensville, 
Tennessee, a fifteen-man patrol of this 
unit, led by Sergeant Taylor Temple, 
captured Private DeWitt Jobe 
who was scouting U.S. posi- 
tions in Middle Tennes- 
see. Before his pursuers 
closed in, Jobe chewed 
and swallowed the papers 
on which he had taken 
notes. When Jobe refused 
to tell the Union soldiers 
what was on the papers, 
his teeth were knocked 
out with a pistol butt, he 
was hanged with a leather 
strap until unconscious, 
revived, and hanged again. 
His eyes were gouged out 
with a knife, his face and 
genitals were mutilated and 
he was finally killed by being 
dragged behind a galloping 
horse. No action was taken against the 
killers. [24] 

Fielding Hurst did not originate 
the policy of using the authority of his 
position to loot the property of civil- 
ians. In late 1863 a U.S. forage train 
was ambushed by guerrillas near the 
Middle Tennessee village of Mulberry, 
and nine foragers were captured and 
killed. An expedition chasing the at- 
tackers returned empty handed, so 
General George H. Thomas issued a 
general order sending a large detach- 
ment to collect monetary reparations 
from “all rebel citizens living within a 
circuit of 10 miles of the place where 
these men were captured.”Citizens were 
to be assessed according to their wealth, 
until a total of $30,000 had been col- 
lected. This same order stated that 
those who had killed the foragers were 
to be considered outside the law and 
that anyone who killed any of them “will 
be held guiltless and receive the protec- 
tion of this army, and all persons who 
are suspected of having aided, abetted, 
or harbored these guerrillas will be im- 
mediately arrested and tried by military 
commission.” [25] In the proceedings of 


Frank Leslie's Mlustrated Newspaper 


a military commission the accused were 
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a not informed of the evidence against 


_ them and were not given a defense at- 
torney. 

The detachment sent to Mulberry 

_ yastly overstepped its orders. On July 

13, 1866, a complaint was lodged with 

____ the provost marshal forces, stating that 

Pursuant to General Orders No. 6 dated 

_HdQrts Dept of the Cumberland January 

6th 1864, a tax of thirty thousand dollars 

was levied upon the people of the neigh- 

borhood for the killing of certain parties 

named therein. The amount actually col- 

lected was about sixty-six thousand dol- 

lars which the receipts of the Collecting 

Officer will show. Two years and a half 

have passed and no evidence has been 

adduced implicating any one living in 

this county with the killing. I am there- 

fore induced to inquire if that money can 

not be refunded? If not, can the excess of 


= = 


Harper's Weekly 


what your order called for be refunded? 
Were you aware that more than twice the 
amount called for in your order was col- 
lected? [26] 

There are many incidents docu- 
mented in the provost marshal records 
of the seizure of valuable civilian prop- 
erty not suitable for military use, and 
that property always subsequently dis- 
appeared from the records. This leads 
to the conclusion that systematic loot- 
ing of the southern civilian population 
for the purpose of personal financial 
gain took place at the hands of the fore- 
es of the United States. General Alpheus 
Williams, one of the heroes of Gettys- 
burg, was stationed in Middle Tennes- 
see in the winter of 1863-64 as part of 
the troops sent from the Army of the 
Potomac to reinforce the besieged Army 
of the Cumberland. Williams wrote his 


Military governor of Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, protested the actions of Fielding Hurst’s 6th 
Tennessee Cavalry US, actions that included the beheading of prisoners. 
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daughter, “the making of fortunes I do 
not understand. I could have made one 
here if I had consented to sell my self- 
respect and the good name of my children 
to the third and forth generation. While 
somebody makes $700,000, somebody 
else loses a corresponding sum’. [27] 

In Kentucky the United States army 
commander found a way to make mon- 
ey and to kill Confederate prisoners at 
the same time. Stephen Gano Burbridge 
had made a good record as a combat 
commander at Shiloh, Arkansas Post, 
Champion Hill, and Cynthia, Kentucky, 
before becoming commander of the 
District of Kentucky in February 1864. 
By that time Kentucky was well behind 
the front lines of the major armies, but 
small groups of Confederates moved 
across the state regularly, recruiting 
men and gathering horses and cattle 
to be sent south. Both Burbridge and 
Governor Thomas Bramlette consid- 
ered these men to be guerrillas, as some 
of them were, but many were members 
of regularly organized Confederate 
units, led by commissioned officers, 
and ordered to operate behind Union 
lines. In June 1864 Henry Halleck gave 
Burbridge authority to declare martial 
law in Kentucky. William Sherman in- 
structed Burbridge to “arrest every man 
in the community who is dangerous to it, 
and every fellow hanging about the towns 
... who has no honest calling,” instruc- 
tions vague enough to allow Burbridge 
to take almost any action desired. 
Sherman added that “guerrillas are not 
soldiers but wild beasts.” Because Ken- 
tucky was not covered by the provisions 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
slavery was still functioning there, and 
Sherman ended his letter to Burbridge 
by offering to provide transportation 
for all Kentucky slaveowners who fa- 
vored the Confederacy, their slaves, and 
property so they could found a colony 
somewhere. 

On June 21, 1864, Sherman wrote to 


Edwin Stanton that it was necessary to 


kill or to exile a pro-Confederate “class 
of people, men, women, and children” 
before there was any hope of peace. 
Sherman explicitly mentioned the bet- 
ter-educated members of Southern so- 
ciety as targets for extermination. Stan- 


| ton replied, in writing, that Sherman’s 


letter of June 21 met his approval. The 
apologists of the general contend that 


“men was stow and eek mid 
this t of exile i in the well-docu- 


tanta, and his bowie: followed the 
pattern their commander established. 
Some of them, as we have already seen, 
took seriously Sherman’s remarks about 
extermination. Sherman was consistent 
in advocating genocide against those he 
fought; he famously advocated killing 
Native Americans. 

Burbridge is one of Sherman’s sub- 
ordinates who took the general at his 
word and acted accordingly. Burbridge 
issued General Order #59, by which he 
adopted a policy of retaliation against 
“Rebel sympathizers” for attacks on 
U.S. soldiers or pro-Union citizens. 
This order authorized the confiscation 
of property and permitted the killing 
of four Confederate prisoners for every 
Union citizen or soldier killed by guer- 
rillas. [28] By this order, the killing of 
innocent people became official U.S. 
Army policy in Kentucky. 

Sue Munday, a Confederate guer- 
rilla, killed a U.S. soldier. In retaliation 
and under the provisions of General 
Order #59 Charlton Duke and his 
brother John, both members of the 2nd 
Kentucky Cavalry, were selected for 
death, along with some other men. The 
Duke family was wealthy and received 
a communication from Burbridge that 
their sons would be spared in return for 
a payment of $2,000. This was paid and 
the two were sent Rock Island Prison 
Camp for the rest of the war. Two other 


prisoners were selected to take their | 


place before the firing squad. August 23, 


1864, saw four prisoners taken from the | 


prisoner-of-war stockade in Louisville 
and sent to Franklin, Kentucky. Lieu- 
tenant Charles Clary, 12th Kentucky, 
U.S., commanded the detail that deliv- 
ered the prisoners to Lieutenant Adams, 
26th Kentucky. Two of the prisoners, 
Private W. B. McGlasson, 2nd Kentucky 
Cavalry, C.S., and Private J. H. Bloom, 
15th Tennessee Infantry C.S., were ex- 
ecuted, one in front of each of the en- 
trances to the courthouse in Franklin. 
On October 25, 1864, Captain Wilson 
Lilly, lst Missouri Infantry; the Rever- 
end Mr. Sherwood Halley, a seventy- 
year-old Presbyterian minister; Lt. Wil- 
liam Blinco, 2nd Kentucky Cavalry; and 


Captain Lindsey D. Buckner, Kentucky 
Cavalry, were all shot on orders from 


Burbridge at Jeffersontown, Kentucky. 
Soon after William Tighe, R. W. Yates, 


and William Datbor were killed at Plea- 
sureville, Kentucky, under the terms of 
the same order. All these men were reg- 
ularly enlisted Confederate soldiers. W. 
C. Thompson and John C. Powell, Con- 
federate prisoners-of-war, were killed at 
Henderson City, Kentucky. [29] 

While interfering in state politics in 
an unsuccessful attempt to make sure 
Lincoln carried Kentucky in the 1864 
election, Burbridge issued an order that 
no guerrillas would be taken prisoner— 
it was appropriate to kill them on sight. 
This meant that no questions would be 
asked if any person was killed who was 
a Confederate sympathizer, a paroled 
Confederate prisoner, a Confeder- 
ate home on furlough, or a properly 
enrolled and uniformed Confeder- 
ate. This was also an open invitation 
for robbery that could be covered up 
with the assertion that the person was 
a Confederate guerrilla; killing them 
before taking their horse and money 
was approved. There are fifty recorded 
deaths, executions carried out under 
Burbridge’s orders, which are mere 


retaliation against innocent prison- | 


ers or civilians who happened to be 
in the wrong place at the wrong time. 
Burbridge’s policy became so odious 
that he was relieved from command 
in February 1865, but no action was 
taken against him for the deaths he had 
ordered. It is felt by many historians 
that Burbridge made Kentucky a Con- 


federate state, but not until 1865. Post- | 


war politics saw the state dominated by 
former Confederates. 

The end of the war did not bring 
an end to the violence. The seeds sown 
by the killing of civilians by U.S. forces 
produced the bitter fruit of the Recon- 
struction struggles and provided emo- 
tional fuel for the rejection of the goals 
the Radical Republicans adopted for the 
Freedmen, 

Was the targeting of Confederate 
civilians and, on occasion, prisoners- 
of-war, a policy of the United States 
government? Did these actions have the 
approval of the Lincoln Administra- 
tion? Before the war began some ex- 
treme voices in the North had approved 
the idea of a slave revolt which would 
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Stephen Gano Burbridge’s General Order #59 
authorized the killing of four Confederate 
prisoners for every union citizen or soldier 
killed by guerrillas. 


involve the deaths of hundreds, even 
thousands, of people in the South. The 
paradigm invoked was the revolt which 
led to the creation of Haiti at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, a race 
war in which no mercy was shown on 
either side. John Brown espoused the 
idea of mayhem, despite which Brown’s 
supporters proclaimed him a martyr 
to a holy cause. This attitude shows 
there existed a core group espousing 
such extreme hatred of Southern whites 
that wholesale deaths were thought a 
desirable end. At the beginning of the 
war Lincoln tried to hold these extreme 
views at arm’s length, but the seed had 
been planted and the war nourished 
them. The belief that Confederates 
could and should be exterminated was 
accepted by some United States soldiers 
early in the war, as events in north Ala- 
bama and at Murfreesboro show. The 
resiliency of the Confederate armies 
heightened the frustration of people in 
the North and helped make the idea of 
war to the hilt acceptable. What began 
as random deaths of civilians and pris- 
oners became accepted actions. Under 
commanders such as Paine, Milroy, 
Brixey, Hurst, and Burbridge, and with 
the open approval of Sherman and 
Stanton, these actions became an op- 
erational policy. The large-scale killing 
carried out by these men was not done 
in secret. Written orders were issued, 
these orders were forwarded through 
established military channels all the 
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In an 1864 letter to Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, William T. Sherman (above) explicitly 
mentioned the better-educated members of southern society as targets for extermination. 


way to Washington, there these orders 
were reviewed and signatures of en- 
dorsement added. No act of Congress 
was involved, no official statement was 
issued, but the actions of government 
officials make it clear that the killing of 
Confederate civilians and prisoners-of- 
war was a matter of policy. 

In this article there have been 
documented the unlawful deaths of 
over one thousand Confederate civil- 
ians and prisoners-of-war during the 
period 1862-65, deaths that occurred 
in a relatively small area of the Con- 
federate states. [30] Looting and extor- 
tion for personal gain have also been 
documented from official United States 
Army records. If the unlawful deaths at 
Fort Pillow constitute a massacre, what 


term should be used for this much larg- 
er number of unlawful deaths inflicted 
by United States soldiers on Confeder- 
ate civilians and prisoners? [31] If the 
deaths of African American troops at 
the hands of Confederates at Fort Pil- 
low are to be labeled “racist,” what term 
is appropriate for the policy of targeting 
Confederate civilians and prisoners? 
No historian has ever presented 
documentary evidence that Bedford 
Forrest, or any other Confederate of- 
ficer, ordered the murder of prison- 
ers at Fort Pillow. The documents in 
which United States officers ordered 
the killing of Confederate civilians and 
prisoners are extant in official records. 
There is no suggestion that the Fort 
Pillow event represented a policy ap- 
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proved by the Confederate government; 
there is documentary evidence that the 
unlawful killing of Confederates was 
a policy of the United States govern- 
ment. Although it has been alleged that 
women and children were killed at Fort 
Pillow no evidence of such deaths has 
ever been found and the charge is now 
rejected by the leading historians on the 
event of April 12, 1864. Written orders 
exist and unchallenged eye-witness 
accounts document that Confederate 
women and children were deliberately 
killed by soldiers of the United States. 
Fort Pillow must be understood in the 
context of an attitude on the part of the 
United States Army and government 
which had existed since early 1862; an 
attitude which placed minimum value 
on the lives of pro-Confederates, in- 
cluding women, children, old men, and 
prisoners-of-war. 

The neglect of the topic by Civil 
War historians has led to a widely- 
held assumption that such targeting 
of southern civilians did not occur; 
indeed, some argue that the war aims 
of the United States were so honorable 


_ and noble that such things could not 


possibly have been done. This has cre- 
ated a myth as misleading as that of the 
“Lost Cause”—the myth of the “Holy 
Cause.” Unfortunately, history records 
no holy causes, all causes are flawed. 
The vengeance directed toward Con- 
federate civilians and prisoners by the 
United States is one of those flaws. O 
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Those who argue that Sherman did not 
mean what he said about exterminat- 
ing an entire class of pro-Confederate 
Southerners have to ignore what 
Sherman said about Native Americans: 
“... the more I see of the Indians the 
more convinced I become that they 
must either all be killed or maintained 
as a species of pauper.” Sherman seems 
consistent in his attitude that some 
groups of people deserved to die. 
Confederate Veteran, Vol. XIX, p. 527; 
Vol. XXX, p, 312; Vol. IX, p. 220. 
Louisville Journal, August 25, 1864. 
“Victims of Burbridge the Butcher,” 
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. Persons documented killed by U.S. sol- 


diers 
168 while at Gallatin, 
200 at Tullahoma 


Actual number is 
between 450 and 500 


Milroy 


500 


Brixey 66 


Hurst 86 


Burbridge 50 


Total 1070 


I have not included in this total the mis- 
cellaneous deaths inflicted by scattered 
units which have been discussed in this 
article. 

Every biography of Forrest discusses 
Fort Pillow, as do books such as River 
Run Red and An Unerring Fire.The treat- 
ment of Fort Pillow in the biographies 
varies greatly depending on the point of 
view of the author. River Run Red and 
An Unerring Fire are so virulently anti- 
Forrest as to be no more dependable 
than some of the fawning biographies. 
John Cimprich,“Fort Pillow During the 
Civil War,” North & South, Vol. 9, #6, 
presents a reasonably balanced account 
of Fort Pillow, although he wants to 
require history to provide positive proof 
that Forrest was innocent of ordering a 
massacre, instead of requiring positive 
proof that Forrest did issue such an or- 
der before holding him guilty. This is an 
unusual standard of proof for the analy- 
sis of history and is quite different from 
the requirements one would face in any 
court of law. 

History does provide positive proof that 
United States authorities ordered and 
condoned the killing of Southern civil- 
ians and prisoners-of-war.The evidence 
as to those guilty of these actions is not 
in debate. Signed orders exist. 
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“If, after ten days from the date of this order any 
house of ill fame, kept for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion and lewdness, is discovered in this District, the 
inmates thereof will be arrested and sent North....” 


MAJOR EVENTS and names in Tennessee’s Civil War his- 
tory are well known and well chronicled. Dramatic stories of 
big battles and exciting wartime biographies have dominated 
readers’ attention. Until recently, however, very little attention 
has been paid to the medical and social aspects of Tennes- 
see’s Civil War experience. As one scholar recognized: “One 
contingency poorly prepared for...was medical care.”' Both 
Nashville and Memphis became important centers for logis- 
tical, supply and medical activities during the conflict, and 
both cities were occupied by the United States Army. Where 
soldiers collected it was nearly axiomatic that prostitutes 
would collect as well. Certainly, the problem presented by 
prostitution and venereal disease was not planned for by the 
army, and it became a problem of major significance in Nash- 
ville and Memphis. 

According to official medical records, “venereal diseases 
were associated with intemperance in the conditions which 
favored their causation.” Incidence was higher “among troops 
stationed in the vicinity of cities than among those on active 
service.” Increases in the disease rate during the war corre- 


sponded with the additions of fresh levies of troops and the | 


returns of furloughed veterans. In total there were 73,382 
cases of syphilis, and 109,397 cases of gonorrhea reported 


among white soldiers in the Union Army resulting in 82 cases | 
per 1,000 men. Among black troops the corresponding fig- | 


ures were 34 cases per 1,000 for syphilis, and 44 per 1,000 for 
gonorrhea. Thus, while not epidemic, venereal diseases were 
not unknown. The U.S. Army made efforts to limit the spread 
of these diseases among the troops, and the surgeon general 
reported: “The results were highly satisfactory.” 

While specific protests concerning venereal diseases were 
not known to be extant, advertisements in Nashville newspa- 
pers for the period indicate the problem was real. Dr. Cole- 
man’s Dispensary for Private Diseases on North Cherry Street 
(now Fourth Avenue), catered to victims of venereal diseases. 
Dr. Richard A. Jones on Deaderick Street likewise offered 
treatments for “private diseases.” 


In 1860, Nashville’s red-light district was located “in quar- | 


ter...two blocks wide and four blocks long, being the first 
block south of Spring (now Church) Street, on Front, Market, 
College, and Cherry (now First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Avenues) Streets.” The district, called Smokey Row, does not 
appear to have relocated elsewhere. In 1864, for example, “a 
house of ill fame” was located on College Street (now Third 


Avenue). Business was brisk and the incidence of venereal | 
disease sky-rocketed. One private from Mahoning County, | 


Ohio, Benton E. Dubbs, recalled that while he was in Nash- 


ville “there was an old saying that no man could be a soldier | 


unless he had gone through Smokey Row.... The street was 
about three fourths of a mile long and every house or shanty 
on both sides was a house of ill fame. Women had no thought 
of dress or decency. They said Smokey Row killed more sol- 
4 


diers than the war. 
By June 1863, Brigadier General R. S. Granger, in com- 


mand at Nashville, was “daily and almost hourly beset” by 
regimental commanders and surgeons seeking a means of 
ridding the city of “diseased prostitutes infesting it.” Action 
was essential “to save the army from a fate worse...than to 
perish on the battlefield.” Prostitution itself, though physically 
harmless, led to venereal disease, and was equally “annoying 
and destructive to the morals of the army.”° 
Just after the Fourth of July, Provost Marshal Lt. Colonel 
George Spalding, eighteenth Michigan Infantry, responded 
to pressure from superiors with a summary round-up and 
forced exile of all known prostitutes. The prostitutes’ removal 
was “a military necessity.” On July 6, the combined forces 
of the provost marshal and the city police force began the 
_ “removal of all women of ill-fame...which produced a con- 
siderable agitation in the northern part of this city.” Spalding 
succeeded and the “Cyprians” were put aboard the steamer 
| Idahoe [sic] to be sent north. The exact number of women 
loaded onto the ship is not known; estimates range from 
forty to fifteen hundred.’ 

The operation was not gentle. “Squads of soldiers were 
engaged in... heaping furniture out of the various dens, and 
then tumbling their disconsolate owners after.” The soldiers 

| did not discriminate when making arrests and so some “re- 
spectable ladies...were unceremoniously marched off.” one 
newspaper hoped that “this course toward bad women will 
have a salutatory effect upon the morals of the soldiers.”* 

| The women were sent to Louisville, Kentucky, on board 
| the Idahoe, which was procured by the government “for the 
| especial service of deporting the ‘sinful fair’”’ The problem 
seemed well on its way to a final solution, but soon it became 
evident that extirpating all white prostitutes merely created a 
vacuum that was filled by black prostitutes. The rapid influx 
of contrabands into Nashville created a condition in which 
“a large number of the women [live] by prostitution...breed- 
ing disease which will spread like wild fire...So barefaced are 
these black prostitutes becoming that they parade the streets, 
and even public square, by day and night.” Surely black pros- 
titutes should be removed as well. The Nashville Daily Press 
was adamant and called for a “summary and effectual rem- 
edy.” 

Unless the aggravated curse of lechery as it exists among 
the negresses of the town is destroyed by rigid military 
or civil mandates, or the indiscriminate expulsion of 
the guilty sex, the ejectment of the white class will turn 
out to have been productive of the sin it was intended to 
eradicate...No city...has been more shamefully abused by 
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the conduct of its unchaste female population, white or 
black, than has Nashville for the past...eighteen months 
... We trust that, while in the humor of ridding our town 
of libidinous white women, General Granger will dispose 
of the hundreds of ...black ones who are making our fair 
city a Gamorrah,"° 
There is no indication, however, that black prostitutes 
were rounded up or exiled as their white sisters had been. In 
fact, while Nashville’s streets were soon considered so safe 
that “the young ladies and matrons can resume their...walks 
and pilgrimages,” at least two “bawdy houses” remained in the 


city. While the editors of the Daily Press were pleased at the | 


» 


“decampment of the ‘wayward daughters,” the prostitutes, 
under military guard, were on their way back to Nashville.'' 

The steamboat left Nashville for Louisville, Kentucky, on 
July 8, but authorities there refused to let the cargo of “ill- 
famed women” land. The same result was repeated at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Covington and Newport, Kentucky. Rumor 
held that the original order sending the prostitutes on their 
excursion had been revoked in Washington. The embarrass- 
ing fact that a government transport ship had been employed 
to carry the prostitutes resulted in the “very great grief of the 
army.” The Daily Press was shocked and wished to send the 
women to Salt Lake City because “they'd make admirable 
latter day saints, and old Brigham would shout gloriously at 
their conversion.”'? Nevertheless, by August 4 the damaged 
Idahoe had returned and the prostitutes were back in Nash- 
ville “to resume their former manner of life.”* 

Recognizing the exile’s failure, Provost Marshal Spald- 
ing conceived a system of frequent medical inspection and 
licensed—and therefore legal—prostitution. His plan con- 
sisted of four parts. First, a license would be issued to each 
prostitute and a record kept of her address. Second, a surgeon 
would conduct weekly medical examinations; healthy women 
received a health certificate while any diseased women were 
sent to a hospital for treatment. Third, a special hospital for 
contaminated prostitutes was to be established and each pros- 
titute would pay a fifty-cent weekly tax for its upkeep. Fourth, 
“all public women found plying their vocation without a 
license and health certificate” would be “incarcerated in the 
workhouse for...thirty days.”’ In addition to the prostitutes’ 
hospital, a soldiers’ “Syphilitic Hospital” would be established 
later. According to Dr. R. Wallace, stationed in Nashville, 
“this is the first time and place that anything of this kind 
[the licensed prostitution system] has been in our country.” 
The hospital for prostitutes was located in the North Market 
Street (now Second Avenue) mansion of Catholic Bishop 
Miles, while the soldiers’ hospital was located at the Hynes 
High School, at the intersection of Summer and Lind Streets 
(now Fifth and Jo Johnston Avenues).' 

By January 1864, there were three hundred licensed 
prostitutes and sixty cases of venereal disease reported 
among them. By early February, the Daily Press reported that 
$2,879.40 had been collected in fees, which “upon the whole 
...may be regarded as a pretty good business.” In April, the 
number of licensed prostitutes in Nashville was put at 352, 
while 92 cases of venereal diseases were treated, By June 30, a 
total of 994 cases had been admitted to the female hospital. 


Within a year of its initiation, 456 white and 50 black prosti- | 
tutes had been registered. Writing in October 1864, Dr. Wal- | 
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lace claimed that soon after it opened, “the Syphilitic Hospital 
was so full...that the other hospitals had to retain that class 
of patients instead of transferring them.”'* 

This novel preventative experiment also had some inter- 
esting social as well as medical consequences. As seen above, 
the number of registered prostitutes grew in occupied Nash- 
ville. This was partially because of what might be termed 
better working conditions. Many of the increased number of 
public women had been “drawn to Nashville from northern 
cities by the comparative protection from venereal disease 
which its license system afforded.” The prostitutes gladly 
showed their certificates to clients, while the women were 
protected from charlatans and quacks when seeking medical 
help. Additionally, the appearance and manners of the city’s 
public women improved. When the system of inspection and 
licensing began, most prostitutes “were exceedingly filthy in 
their persons and apparel and obscene and coarse in their 
language,” a condition that “soon gave place to cleanliness 
and propriety.”'® 

This was not entirely true, if what could best be called 
“Lady Godiva’s Ride” in Nashville, September 1864 can be 
taken as evidence. It demonstrated that while the medical as- 
pects of prostitution had been to an extent curbed, its bawdi- 
ness had not. 

On Thursday...the good citizens of Cherry Street, from 
Cedar to Broad...were treated to a sight so...insuffer- 
ably disgusting, that it would be allowed no mention in 
our columns, were it not to call...the...law...to prevent 
the repetition of a similar occurrence. A fleshy...fille de 
joie, whose sense of modesty seemed wholly to have been 
merged in the large development of her physical charms, 
entirely nude from her waist heavenward, in an open 
hack, drove rapidly up Cherry street. She was attired in a 
deep red dress, a jaunty hat trimmed with red...she re- 
minded us of a conflict of arms in the ocean of blood. As 
she passed the Maxwell Barracks, the hundreds of soldiers 
...Set up a lusty and continuous shout of admiration... 
better...imagined than described....There may be a plea- 
sure to these frail daughters of humanity in thus airing in 
the grateful evening air, but it is a pleasure we would fain 
believed shared in by none other than themselves. ....we 
think that the women who thus exposes to, and pollutes 
the public view with her disgusting nudeness, should be 
fined and punished to the full extent of the law....'” 

Public nudity aside, the medical purveyor for the U.S. 
Army in Nashville, H.R. Fletcher, who was also in charge of 
the hospital for prostitutes, made this appraisal of the system 
on August 15, 1864: 

It is not to be supposed that a system hastily devised, es- 

tablished for the first time on this continent...should be 

other than imperfect. We have no Parisian “Bureau des 

Moeurs,” with its vigilant police... This much...is to be 

claimed, that after the...forcible expulsion of the pros- 

titutes had...utterly failed, the more philosophic plan of 
recognizing and controlling an ineradicable evil has met 
with undoubted success. 

While it was held incontestable that venereal disease had 
not been eliminated, it had been controlled. Regimental 
surgeons reports indicated that because of the system, “the 
origin of the evil has been but to a small extent traceable to 
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this city.” And no wonder, as it was now common practice for | 
officers to report both parties involved in any case of venereal | 
disease. The offenders would then be sequestered for treat- 
ment and thus the spread of venereal disease was controlled." 

Memphis’ wartime experience with prostitution is first 
noted in late August, 1861, when the Daily Appeal announced 
in its columns that women were being arrested for “being 
inhabitants of houses of ill-fame.” It was widely believed that 
the women were placed under arrest because “of the refusal 
of this class of this population to pay a monthly tax of fifty 
dollars per each house, to the city...” It was decided by the 
city fathers that the tax was completely illegal and it was 
abolished.'? The problem found no solution even after four 
months of Federal occupation when in early September 1862, | 
the authorities of Memphis were so alarmed at the presence 
of prostitutes that they took a strong-arm position and drove 
“the frail women out of the corporate limits of [the] city.”” 

The problem persisted and seven months later the District 
Provost Marshal Lt. Col. Melancothon Smith laid down the 
law in Special Orders, No. 13 on April 29, 1863. The draco- 
nian measure laid down martial law asserting: 

I. If, after ten days from the date 

of this order any house of ill fame, 

kept for the purpose of prostitution 
and lewdness, is discovered in this 

District, the inmates thereof will be 

arrested and sent North, and their 

household furniture reported to the 

Commanding Officer for confisca- 

tion. 

Il. Any officer or soldier of the 

United States Army, who in this 

District should so far forget the 

respectability and dignity of his 

position, as to appear in places of 
the above named character, except 
on official duty, will, upon discov- 
ery, be reported with his name, 
and regiment, to the Commanding 

General. 

III. Masters of steamboats are 

prohibited from bringing to this 

District and landing, as passengers, 

“prostitutes” or women of 

disreputable character. A violation 

of this order will subject the 
offender to arrest and fine. The 
local Provost Marshals in this 

District will see that these orders 

are enforced,”! 

Certainly these measures would rid 
the city of the “frail sisterhood” and 
cause a return to law and order in the 
Bluff City. 

An editorial dealing with the 
closing of houses of ill fame appeared 
in the Memphis Daily Appeal the 
next day. It recognized that there no 
denying that “fact too notorious that 
our city at the present time is a perfect 


* 
x 
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bee hive of women of ill fame. Public omnibuses had become 
theirs “by right of conquest, and ladies fear to ride on them 
fearing they would be classed with them.” Steamboats plying 
between Memphis and other cities to the North “have not the 
same respectability that characterized them in former years.” 
In fact Memphis morality had, furthermore, declined “from 
importation of lewd women from the North, [and] is almost 
at a discount.” Incredibly it was not uncommon for “that class 
of beings” wearing men’s clothing, civilian as well as military, 
to be observed “in broad daylight, to the infinite satisfaction 
of the women and the great annoyance of respectable people.” 
District Provost Marshal Lt. Col. Melancothon Smith’s order 
was applauded as the only way to stop the public health 
nuisance and moral affront. ” 

Yet the predicament refused to go away. Only a month 
later, on May 18, 1863, Corporal George Hovey Cadman, 39th 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, left a vivid account the chaos caused 
by Memphis prostitutes in a letter to his wife: 

We reached Memphis by six P.M. [May 12th]....When 
we arrived in Memphis our trouble began. Women and 
Whisky are plentiful here, and the men had been so long 


The Nashville syphilitic hospital for soldiers was established at Hynes High School, 
at the junction of Summer and Lind Streets. 


debarred from both that it did not take them long to raise | licensed prostitution easier. Special Order No. 70, issued 


Hell generally. Never did I see such a scene before in my 
life, and hope to God I never may again, for some days, in 
spite of all the Endeavors [sic] of the Colonel who did his 
utmost to preserve discipline, the Camp was one wild scene 
of Debauchery [sic]. One Company got all its men in the 
[Irving] Block®* but three. Our men were not quite as bad 
as that, but the biggest part were drunk, in fact drunkenness 
was the order of the day, so you may form some idea of what 
the Camp was like, and with some Hundreds of the most 
Abandoned women in the world to add their evil influence.... 
Even now women come to the very Guard line with their 
bodies strung round with Whisky under their Clothes to sell 
themselves and a bottle of Liquor for a Dollar. For the first 
few nights we could get no sleep for the cursing of the men 
{and} screaming of women and the firing of pistols outside 
our Camp. 

An editorial in the Memphis Bulletin in August echoed 
Cadmans’ observations. Under the title “Sinks of Pollution” 
the column claimed: 

Our city is yet young in years, and her annals have not 
as yet been stained with any particularly marked locality for 
thieves and prostitutes....A few days since, a woman...was 
arrested of permitting a disorderly house to be found under 
her control. The woman was fined ten dollars and costs, and 
was thereupon discharged, to repeat the offense. We know 
there never has been a community so large as this where there 
were not such sinks of vileness; but we think that measures 
might be taken to render their bad influence less powerful.** 

It was clear that the brawny approach would not bring 
about the desired effect. About a year after the Nashville 
experiment had been implemented, initial moves were 
made in Memphis to replicate it. Prostitution was still a 
problem, especially on the north side of Beale Street where 
“the demimonde reigns supreme.” Moreover, circumstances 


in Memphis made the imposition of a system of legal and | 


Brigadier Robert S. Granger (1816-1894), 
Union commander of Nashville in 
mid-1863, was "daily and almost hourly 
beset" by regimental commanders and 
surgeons beseeching him to "save the 
army from a fate worse...than to perish on 
the batlefield.” 


Lieutenant Colonel George Spalding (1836-1915), 
provost marshal of Nashville and a former 
school teacher, devised the scheme for licensing 
prostitutes in the city. After serving in Nashville, 
he became colonel of the 12th Tennessee Cavalry 
(U.S.), and was brevetted brigadier general of 
volunteers in March 1865. 


by General C.C. Washburne, placed the city under martial 
law on July 2, 1864. The entire municipal government was 
suspended, while military officers replaced municipal officers. 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Harris, and later Captain 
Richard Channing, served as mayor. The idea was to form 
regulations for the “government of prostitutes...in Memphis.” 
By August 2, the provisional military government adopted 
a resolution authorizing Harris to take action. After being 
approved throughout the chain of command, the system was 
initiated on September 30, 1864.7° 

According to a “Private Circular” that was “intended 
for the information of women only” all prostitutes were to 
report to the registry office at 21 Union Street. “All women... 
in the city...living in boardinghouses, singly or as kept 
mistress” now had to “be registered and take out weekly 
certificates.” Women living with responsible citizens of “good 
character” were exempt from weekly examinations. A fee of 
$2.50 was charged for a medical examination and certificate 
and provisions were made for house calls. Once a medical 
certificate was issued a $10.00 registration fee was required. 
Every woman practicing prostitution in Memphis had until 
October 10 to comply. All monies thus received were to be 
used to support the newly established “private female wards” 
in the new City Hospital on the corner of Exchange Street 
and Front Row. These wards were for registered prostitutes 
only, and they were permitted admittance “at any time for 
any disease...free from any cost or charge whatever.” 

The army restrictions went beyond registration, however, 
and strictly forbade all prostitutes in Memphis from “street 
walking, soliciting, stopping, or talking with men on the 
streets; buggy or horseback riding for pleasure through the 
city in daylight; wearing a showy, flash [sic] or immodest 
dress in public; any language or conduct in public which 
attracts attention; visiting the public squares, the...theatre, or 
other resort of LADIES.””’ 


Major General C.C.Washburn (1818-1882) 
placed Memphis under martial law on July 
2, 1864, which made it easier to regulate 
prostitution in the city than it had been 
in Nashville.After the war he served two 
terms in congress and one as governor of 
Maine. 
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According to City Hospital physician A. Gregg’s report 
for February 1865, twenty-eight women remained in the 
hospital since January, while fifteen had been admitted since 
the beginning of the month. A total of forty-two women had 
been treated, and fourteen discharged, while three women 
had died.” 

Mayor Channing also reported in February that 134 
women had been registered as prostitutes, 110 of whom lived 
in the city. Among these were ninety-two boarders, four 
kept mistresses, and fourteen housekeepers. “The inmates of 
all public houses,” reported Channing, “and all other white 
cyprians” were also cataloged. A total of $6,428.65 had been 
collected in various fees, $2,535.16 spent on female hospital 
ward expenses, leaving a balance of $3,893.49. Since all the 
provost marshal’s former efforts to suppress prostitution 
in Memphis had failed, as they had in Nashville, Mayor 
Channing realized that even though the system did not 
eliminate prostitution, it discouraged it and controlled its 
worst consequences.” 

The numbers of prostitutes had grown with the increase 
of soldiers. While venereal diseases were the army’s chief 
cause of concern in this situation, prostitution itself had 
unsettling effects upon native morals as well. The unusual 
circumstance of civil war created a health problem only 
martial authority could police adequately. Although the 
particulars of the fate of these two cities’ experiments in 
social control and disease prevention are imprecise, it is 
clear that they were abandoned soon after hostilities ceased. 


| The January 1865 report of Nashville surgeon William M. 


Chambers summarizes a pattern that must have occurred 
in Memphis as well: “The prostitutes complain that they 
are not making much money now because of the scarcity of 
troops around the city. These women are rapidly leaving in 
all directions, some profess to be going home, while others 
are looking for situations where more money can be obtained 
wherewith to bedeck and bedizen themselves.”” 

Yet, for the first time in American civil, military, and 
urban history, successful efforts were made to control venereal 
diseases through the establishment of medically monitored 
and legalized prostitution. Justified as military necessities, 
the U.S. Army Medical Department’s action to eradicate 
venereal diseases through the forced expulsion of prostitutes 
failed. Even though the cause and effect relationship between 
bacteria and infection was unknown, the army responded 
deftly and recognized that regulation through social control 
would maintain the health and effectiveness of its soldiers. 
The veiled mélée in Tennessee’s Civil War history was a 
victory in both medical and moral terms and illustrates the 
variety of experience in that conflict. 


James B. Jones, Jr., is the public historian with the Tennes- 
see Historical Commission in Nashville. In 25 years with the 
Commission he has published extensively on topics in Ten- 
nessee history. He is editor of the pro bono, innovative and 
commended Tennessee Civil War Sourcebook, found on line 
at www.tennessee.civilwarsourcebook.com. 
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Many historians consider the 
American Civil War the first modern 
war. In addition to the introduction of 
new or more advanced weaponry, the 
rising importance of logistics and rapid 
transportation, especially the use of the 
new technology of railroads, offer sure 
indicators. Railroads, indeed, shaped 
the strategies and conduct of the con- 
flict. 

The Civil War was a railroad war. 
Every major battle was fought within 
twenty miles of a railroad or river port. 
Railroads guided campaign objectives 
as planners focused on the enemy’s rail 
centers, such as Manassas, Nashville, 
Corinth (twenty miles from the Shiloh 
battlefield) and Jackson, Mississippi, 
Chattanooga, Petersburg, Virginia, and 
Atlanta, rail junctions all. These cam- 
paigns attacked the enemy’s transporta- 
tion and communications nets, to be 
sure, but also demonstrated the mod- 
ern objective of denying the enemy the 
industrial wherewithal to fight the war 
at all. Civil War generals seemed well 
aware of the railroads’ importance in 
the war, if not always the best means of 
employing them. Raiding cavalrymen 
sought to disrupt or destroy the enemy’s 
railroads, and both sides spent consid- 
erable effort in defending their roads. 

Logistics dominates today’s military 
planning. The American armed forces 
today practice logistical expertise un- 
matched by any other nation. Logistics 
“don’t get no respect,” as Rodney 
Dangerfield might have put it, because 
it lacks the drama of combat, but one 
cannot wage war today without excel- 
lence in logistics. Modern logistics 
began in the Civil War. Ammunition 
requirements increased dramatically 
due to the increased accuracy and range 
of rifled muskets. Napoleon’s infantry 
used only a few bullets in an entire 
campaign, because soldiers had to get 
close to their enemy in order to fire 
their wildly inaccurate muskets with 
effect. Civil War infantrymen, in con- 
trast, carried a standard issue of forty 
rounds; many put another “twenty in 
the pocket.” They could still exhaust 
their ammunition in an hour of heavy 
fighting. Armies marching in sparsely 
populated areas, or campaigning in 
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Opposite: Union soldiers survey the devastation, 
including a burnt out locomotive, wrought by 
retreating Confederates at Manassas Junction. 


repeatedly fought-over terrain, could 
not live off the land as in the past. Their 
governments necessarily provided their 
sustenance. Both sides evacuated their 
wounded by rail, another sign of a 
growing logistical tail. 

Supplying armies in a modern war 
places huge demands on civilian indus- 
trial capacity. Bruce Catton described 
the Civil War United States as an “in- 
dustrialized nation waging industrial- 
ized warfare.” The sleepy pre-war civil- 
ian government grew from a budget of 
$23 million in 1861 to $1.032 billion in 
1865, and its army achieved the most 
rapid mobilization in American history, 
from 16,000 to a million men in less 
than one year without the benefit of a 
National Guard or an army of draftees 
as in World Wars | and IL.' 

More important than the existence 
of natural or industrial resources, the 
nation at war has to organize them for 
maximum effectiveness. General Josiah 
Gorgas, the Confederacy’s brilliant 
Chief of Ordnance, put his finger on 
another aspect of modern war. “The 
great struggle in which we are engaged 
disorganizes everything which is not 
energetically supervised.” Though not 
yet the economic colossus it would 
become, the United States economy 
had passed the point of what Walt W. 
Rostow called “economic take-off,’ and 
enjoyed vigorous and sustained eco- 
nomic growth. More importantly, the 
Union skillfully employed its assets to 
wage war, while the Confederacy did 


not. The federal government, for exam- 
ple, could not clothe its soldiers using 
the traditional time-consuming method 
of individual tailoring. It therefore ad- 
opted the standard clothing sizes we use 
today. Division of labor in cutting and 
sewing reduced the time to make a shirt 
from fourteen hours to one and one- 
half hours.’ 

The southern economy had lim- 
ited manufacturing capability and few 
natural resources essential to a war 
economy. Pennsylvania alone produced 
thirteen times more iron than the entire 
Confederacy.’ The southern economy 
relied on northern products, including 
all its locomotives, and imported goods, 
including rails, before the war. The war 
cut off the north, and the U.S. Navy 
did its best to deny imported goods by 
blockading southern ports, closing six 
of the eight most important in the first 
year. The Confederacy trailed the north- 
ern states in almost every economic 
category, to be sure, but, more impor- 
tantly, it failed to make the best use of 
those resources it did have, among them 
its railroads. No one was in charge of 
coordinating the Confederate logistics 
effort. The result, according to Frank 
Vandiver, left the Confederacy “wrecked 
by decentralized centralization.” The 
perceptive General Gorgas observed 
that in a “war for national existence .. . 
the whole mass of the nation must be 
engaged.” He fully understood that not 
all could fight, “Some must labor or all 
will starve.” The government, however, 


Joe Johnston’s troops are plied with refreshments at a stop in their two-day journey to the Bull Run 
battlefield—the war’s first instance if shuffling men by rail to the site of an impending battle. 
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heedlessly drafted even skilled locomo- 
tive engineers into the army.’ 

Absent government direction, indi- 
viduals in the South turned to blockade 
running. Although haphazardly orga- 
nized, in part due to the Jefferson Davis 
government’s refusal to participate in 
commercial activities, blockade run- 
ning somehow sustained the southern 
armies until the capture of Fort Fisher 
closed the port of Wilmington, North 
Carolina in January 1865.° 


Logistics’ transportation element | 


came into prominence in the Civil War 
as riverboats and railroads supplied 
armies operating over great distances. 
The Union had to defend an eight hun- 
dred-plus mile border before taking the 
fight to the Confederacy. Sherman’s 
logistical pipeline in the Atlanta 
campaign stretched 473 miles from 
Louisville. Southern railroads carried 
supplies hundreds of miles from the 
blockade-running ports of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and Wilmington, North 
Carolina, to its armies.° 


It almost seems that the railroad | 


was conceived with America’s huge 
land mass in mind. In 1857, the United 
States, with five percent of the world’s 
population, possessed almost fifty per- 
cent of the world’s rail miles.” America’s 
first big business, railroads attracted 
very able and decisive managers. Low- 
cost land transportation converted 
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subsistence farmers into commercial 
agricultural producers, and made the 
market revolution possible. 

The skill with which the Union and 
Confederate governments organized 
their railroads to support the war dif- 
fered remarkably, and opens a window 
on how nations wage modern war. 
Northern railroads served a rapidly 
growing and westward-expanding in- 
dustrial economy. Southern roads, on 
the other hand, trailed the North by a 
developmental generation, in part due 
to the seasonal needs of an agricultural 
economy. The federal government, | 
however, also mobilized its railroads | 
effectively to fight the new type of con- 
flict, while the Confederacy did not. 
Most importantly, the federal govern- 
ment paid the railroads adequately. 
This, plus the threat of federal seizure, 
secured their cooperation, but it also 
gave the railroads the financial ability 
to maintain and improve their roads. 
The government otherwise left them 
alone. Northern railroads made huge 
profits during the war, once the high- 
fixed cost, low-operating cost opera- 
tions passed the break-even point, but 
they and their leaders made critical 
contributions to the Union cause. 
Quartermaster-General Montgomery 
C. Meigs acknowledged that the Union 
paid premium fares to the northern 
railroads, but he added that the Union 
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received excellent service, and con- 
cluded the Union thus paid reasonable 
rates.® 

The Confederacy did not have 
the financial means to compensate its 
railroads, unless one counts its rapidly 
depreciating bonds. It did not organize 
them for war, either, such as by join- 
ing the tracks of same-gauge railroads, 
which would have increased the speed 
of rail movements and allowed sharing 
of rolling stock in times of emergency. 
Soft iron rails wore out and wheels 
went out of round. The Confederacy 
did not have the vision to produce the 
iron or finished iron products its rail- 
roads needed, nor did it cannibalize 
its smaller roads to help the cause. The 
states of North Carolina and Georgia, 
in contrast, with large investments in 
their railroads, entered the blockade- 
running business to import railroad 
equipment, such as rails and boiler 
plate. This allowed them to maintain 
normal operations into 1863. One pays 
for maintenance whether performed or 
not. Most southern railroads gradually 


| collapsed into near-immobility as the 


war progressed.’ 

Raiding cavalrymen found railroads 
vulnerable targets. They would pry up 
rails to leave roads impassible. They of- 
ten built bonfires with ties, then twisted 
the heat-weakened rails around trees or 
telegraph poles (deliberately destroyed 
along with the tracks) and ruined them 


Sherman’s neckties. 


until re-rolled at a foundry, a nearly im- 
possible task in the Confederacy as the 
war progressed. Sherman’s cavalrymen 
aptly called the twisted rails “Sherman’s 
neckties.” When wooden bridges were 
burned, trained engineers were needed 
to rebuild them. A solid-shot cannon 
ball through the boiler became the pro- 
cedure of choice for wrecking locomo- 
tives. Destroying water towers worked 
almost as well, since the steam-driven 
engines had to take on water approxi- 
mately every twenty-five miles. Both 


armies became enthusiastic experts in 
the railroad destruction business. 

Railroads almost ended the war, 
or could have altered it considerably, 
even as it began. In April 1861, the 6th 
Massachusetts Infantry regiment trav- 
eled to Washington, D.C., in response to 
President Lincoln’s call for volunteers. 
They clashed with a secessionist mob in 
Baltimore, and both soldiers and civil- 
ians died in the melee. The mayor and 
sheriff, supposedly in order to prevent 
more violence, destroyed the telegraph 
lines and railroad bridges north of the | 
city. This isolated the national capital, 
left it vulnerable to attack by Virginians, 
and perhaps might have encouraged 
the Maryland secessionists to join that 
fight. The loss of Washington, and 
Maryland’s secession, would have se- 
verely damaged northern morale. 

It did not happen. The political gen- 
eral, Benjamin F. Butler, commanded 
the 8th Massachusetts Infantry. Hearing 
of the trouble in Baltimore, he char- 
tered a steamboat to carry his regiment 
down Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis. His 
men repaired the distressed Annapolis 
& Elk Ridge Railroad, and continued 
on to Washington. The capital’s safety 


assured, Lincoln then extinguished the 
secessionist fire in Maryland.'° 

In the early days of the war, 
Confederate General Thomas J. Jackson | 
occupied the town of Harper’s Ferry, 
(West) Virginia, where the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad crossed the Potomac | 
River. His troops controlled the passage | 


of B&O trains, ultimately including 
prohibiting night trains, in order he 
said to prevent the noisy trains from 
disturbing his soldiers’ sleep. When he 
left, Jackson’s men carried off as much 
B&O property as possible, including 
fourteen locomotives and thirty-six 
miles of rails, and demonstrated a posi- 
tive gift for smashing what they could 
not take with them. The B&O, the 
Union’s southernmost east-west long 
distance road, did not reopen service to 
the Ohio River for nine months."! 

Both sides conducted large-scale 
troop movements by rail. General 
Pierre G.T. Beauregard improvised a 
shuttle service on the Manassas Gap 
Railroad to transfer General Joseph E. 
Johnston’s troops from the Shenandoah 
Valley to First Manassas and contribute 
to the war’s first victory. The rail move- 
ment, according to Archer Jones, caused 
a “paranoid Union overestimate” of the 
Confederacy’s ability to move its forces." 

As General Don Carlos Buell 
marched to support General Grant 
at Shiloh, two of his subordinates 
schemed to capture Chattanooga. 
The “vain poseur,” General Ormsby 
M. Mitchel, seized the Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad between Huntsville 


_ and Bridgeport, Alabama. At the same 
time, a Union spy, James J. Andrews | 


stole a train north of Marietta, Georgia, 
with the idea of burning the Western & 
Atlantic bridges to Tennessee. The com- 
bined result would isolate Chattanooga, 
and bring glory to Andrews and 
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Mitchel. 

Mitchel captured the M & C easily 
enough, but unfortunately destroyed 
the tracks and rolling stock he needed 
to operate the road. The Andrews raid 
started well, but ran afoul of the limita- 
tions common to single-track railroads, 
and the determination of the stolen 
train’s engineer, Jeff Cain, and conduc- 
tor W.A. Fuller. They pursued Andrews 
on foot, then handcar, then with a com- 
mandeered locomotive. Avoiding the 
obstacles thrown up by Andrews, they 
caught up with the spies, causing them 
to abandon the train and run for their 
lives, only to be captured and hanged. 
If Mitchel failed to gain the fame he 
sought, Andrews did. Walt Disney made 
a movie of the Andrews raid in the 
1950s," 

In July 1862, a Yankee column com- 
manded by General Don Carlos Buell 
marched toward Chattanooga. General 
Braxton Bragg successfully sent thirty- 
one thousand Confederate soldiers 
from Tupelo, Mississippi, to reinforce 
those defending the eastern Tennessee 
city. The first planned large troop 
movement by rail in the Civil War, it 
demonstrated the potential of large 
transfers. 

It also exposed a limitation of rail- 
roads in war. General Halleck had cap- 


Hattaway and Jones estimated that railroad 
defense diverted as much as 30 percent of the 
Union’s manpower advantage, requiring 112,000 
men. Immediately below a blockhouse guards a 
line between Knoxville and Chattanooga. 
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tured the rail junction town of Corinth, 
Mississippi, the month after Shiloh. 
Losing Corinth meant that Bragg could 
not make his rail movement in July 
by the 225-mile direct route through 
Corinth to Chattanooga, and forced 
him to take a 776-mile route through 
Mobile and Atlanta. 

Buell’s advance in any event 
rested on shaky logistical grounds. 
The Confederate guerilla leader, John 
Hunt Morgan, seized the Louisville & 
Nashville tunnel north of Nashville, and 
started a fire that burned the wooden 
timbers shoring up the tunnel. It col- 


Josiah Gorgas, the Confederacy’s brilliant 
ordnance chief, put his finger on an important 
aspect of modern warfare: “The...struggle 


... disorganizes everything which is not 
energetically supervised.” 


lapsed, closing the road—and Buell’s 
main supply line—for several months." 

Defending railroads required in- 
creasing manpower as Union armies 
marched deeper into the South. 
Herman Hattaway and Archer Jones es- 
timate that defending railroads diverted 
thirty percent of the Union’s manpower 
advantage. Some 112,000 Union sol- 
diers guarded railroads and rear areas 
against 22,000 Confederate cavalry 
raiders." 

General Ulysses S. Grant learned 
from direct experience the difficulty of 
defending a long railroad supply line. 
In December 1862, Grant campaigned 
against Vicksburg by advancing south 
from Corinth along the Mississippi 
Central Railroad. Confederate cavalry 
general and irregular warfare genius 
Nathan Bedford Forrest and General 
Earl Van Dorn attacked the railroad 
and the supply depot at Holly Springs 
to Grant’s rear, cutting his line of com- 
munications and threatening to destroy 
his army. Conceding failure, Grant re- 
treated to Tennessee, his troops living 
well off the bountiful land. Grant made 
a note of that.'® 

Van Dorn’s troops made a back- 
handed acknowledgment of the Union’s 
logistical prowess. Stripping off their 
rags, they put on new underwear, socks, 
and boots from the Yankee depot. Some 
donned new Union Army uniforms, 
and replaced their weapons from Union 
stores. They destroyed three hundred 
ammunition wagons, plus several thou- 


A peacetime vessel converted to a warship. In the first year of the war, the US Navy closed six of the 
Confederacy’s eight most important ports. 
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sand rifles, and made off with several 
hundred horses and mules.'” 

The Vicksburg campaign reveals 
the strength of Grant’s determination, 
as well as his sound strategic sense. 
After several failed attempts to take the 
city, Grant decided to break with the 
military principle of protecting one’s 
line of communication. He first sent 
General Benjamin Grierson’s seventeen 
hundred-man cavalry brigade on a six 
hundred-mile raid through Mississippi 
to keep Confederate General John 
Pemberton pinned down in Vicksburg. 
Grant then boldly set off on a 
cross-country campaign to capture 
Vicksburg. Crossing the Mississippi 
River unopposed thirty miles south of 
the city, after several minor engage- 
ments Grant seized Jackson to prevent 
an attack on his rear. His men burned 
all the facilities of possible benefit to 
the Confederate war effort, then turned 
west toward Vicksburg. Though im- 
pregnable to frontal assault, a starving 
Vicksburg would surrender to Grant 
after a six-week siege. 

The Longstreet and 11th and 12th 
Corps’ movements also showed both 
sides’ understanding of the strategic im- 
portance of mass troop rail movements. 
General William S. Rosecrans’ rapid 
advance through eastern Tennessee 
led to the capture of Chattanooga in 
September 1863. He appeared ready to 


| continue to march to the critical manu- 


facturing center and rail junction at 
Atlanta, and again split the Confederacy 
in two only months after the capture 


| of Vicksburg. To stop Rosecrans, the 


Confederacy sent thirteen thousand sol- 
diers under General James Longstreet’s 
command to reinforce Braxton Bragg’s 
Army of Tennessee. Half arrived in 
time to fight at Chickamauga and, with 
Longstreet’s generalship, made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Confederate vic- 
tory. Chickamauga saved Atlanta for the 
Confederacy for a year. Bragg, however, 
failed to exploit his victory. 

Three days after the battle Secretary 
of War Edwin McM. Stanton convinced 
President Lincoln and his cabinet to 
send twenty-three thousand soldiers 
from the 11th and 12th Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac, their artillery, 
horses and wagons, and equipment, 
to relieve Rosecrans’ Army of the 
Cumberland, besieged and starving in 
Chattanooga. The 55th Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry reached the destroyed rail- 
road bridge over the Tennessee River 
in Bridgeport, Alabama, in five days, 
the rest of the infantry two days 
later. The artillery batteries all arrived 
within three days of the last infantry, 
and the movement concluded in just 


twenty-three days. The 11th and 12th | 
Corps movement still stands as one | 


of the most impressive transportation 
achievements in the history of war. 

The Union showed that it had 
learned Stonewall Jackson’s hard les- 
son in 1861. During the 11th and 12th 
Corps movement, General Lee sent 
his cavalry to break the B&O Railroad. 
Ordered by General-in-Chief General 
Henry W. Halleck to “Take all precau- 
tions to protect (the railroad) from 
rebel raids,” Union cavalry successfully 
screened the B&O from determined 
Confederate cavalry who “made sev- 
eral attempts to break the railroad, but 
could accomplish nothing.” 

The Potomac men first secured the 
Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad, then 
helped the Cumberlanders, now com- 
manded by General George Thomas, to 
relieve the siege. The combined armies 
then drove Bragg from Tennessee. As 
proof of the importance of the 11th and 
12th Corps movement, saving eastern 
Tennessee for the Union meant General 
Sherman could turn Chattanooga 
into a massive warehouse. When his 
troops jumped off along the tracks of 


the Western & Atlantic Railroad on his | 


drive for Atlanta, they could operate 
for two weeks without resupply, an in- 
dication of Sherman’s mindfulness of 
Confederate raiders attacking his line of 
communication." 

The 11th and 12th Corps movement 
also exposed the obsolescence of the 
Confederacy’s supposed advantage of 
interior lines. In theory, an army should 
have the ability to reinforce separated 
units from a central location more 
rapidly than an enemy invading from 
its perimeter, conferring an advantage 


of distance or space. Rapid Union | 


rail transport converted that concept 
from a Confederate advantage of space 
into a Union advantage of time. In ap- 
proximately the same twelve days it 
took the Confederacy to transfer six to 
seven thousand of Longstreet’s infantry 
950 miles to Chickamauga, the Union 
transferred three times that number 
of infantry and artillery 1,233 miles. 


As southern railroads deteriorated, 
the Union increased its advantage. In 
January 1865, the Union showed its rail- 
road dominance by shipping General 
John M. Schofield’s eleven thousand- 
man Army of the Ohio from Tennessee 
to Washington in eleven days. Ships 
then carried them to North Carolina to 
link up with General Sherman’s armies, 
and re-establish his supply line with 
the U.S. Navy. The Confederacy in 1865 
could not respond with anything to 
match the speed of that movement.” 

The War Department established 
the U.S. Military Railroad in January 
1862 to build or rebuild and operate 
railroads in Union-controlled southern 
territory. Colonel Daniel C. McCallum, 
former superintendent of the Erie 
Railroad, commanded the USMRR, 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad’s bril- 
liant, irascible Chief Engineer, Herman 
Haupt, in charge of field operations. 
Civilian railroad men, some in uniform, 
built the USMRR into the largest rail- 
road in the world by war’s end, with al- 
most 25,000 men and 419 locomotives 
and 6,330 cars running on 2,100 miles 
of track." 

The USMRR’s Construction Corps 
performed outstanding service. After 
relieving Chattanooga in November 
1863, General Halleck sent McCallum 
to take charge of western railroad op- 
erations. Army engineers rebuilt the 
railroad bridge at Bridgeport, Alabama, 
in January 1864, as McCallum’s 285 
men reconstructed 29 miles of track to 


| 
| 


Chattanooga in three weeks. He then | 


turned his attention to the distressed 
N&C. As an example of the Union’s 


| industrial prowess, McCallum’s men 


replaced 115 miles of rails “with new 
iron, crossties, and ballast,” plus 19 
miles of siding “each capable of holding 
five to eight long freight trains,” plus 
45 new water towers. He also intro- 
duced a circular route from Nashville 


to Chattanooga to Decatur, Alabama, | 


and back to Nashville. The new route 
multiplied the capacity of the single 
track railroads. He also ordered 130 
new locomotives, to bring the total to 


200, and enough cars to bring the total | 


to 3,000 from 600. Secretary Stanton 
claimed priority for rolling stock under 
production, northern industry showed 
its muscle, and McCallum got his cars.” 

Some army officers thought rail- 
roads simple to run, an observation 
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James Andrews, 
ill-fated leader of an elaborate raid. 


Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson 
led a six-hundred-mile raid through Mississippi, 
his object in part to disrupt the state’s railroads. 
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Daniel Craig McCallum, director and general 
manager of the US Military Railroads. 
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Herman Haupt, brilliant field commander of 
the US Military Railroads 


that overlooked the careful planning 
and choreographed scheduling that as- 
sured smooth operations. The Union 
learned the hard way to protect its rail- 
roads from meddling. The lesson came 
at Second Manassas when General John 
Pope turned USMRR operations over to 
his Quartermaster Department, which 
operated them in a “most wretched and 
inefficient” manner. Stonewall Jackson’s 
men found Pope’s trains waiting for 
them. Showing their appreciation of 
Union logistics, they ate everything they 
could, then destroyed between three 
hundred and four hundred cars with 
consummate skill. The lesson earned, 
the War Department gave exclusive op- 
erating control to the managers of the 
USMRR.” 

General Sherman’s concern about 
Confederate raiders destroying the 
Western & Atlantic was well founded. 


After the fall of Atlanta, General John | 


B. Hood’s cavalry tore up 35.5 miles of 
track and burned 455 feet of bridges. 
(However, McCallum’s men repaired 
the damage in thirteen days.) Before 
Sherman left Atlanta, his men destroyed 
as much railroad equipment and roll- 
ing stock as they could find, in order to 
deny them to the Confederacy.” 
Sherman’s March to the Sea shows 
his understanding of the difficulty of 
defending a railroad in enemy territory 


78 


—like Grant, he did not bother. He had | 


no intention of holding the land on 
his route, and he knew he faced a weak 
enemy in front of him. His officers had 
also studied the 1860 census and knew 
the land could easily sustain his sol- 
diers. The psychological intimidation 
of civilians converted modern war to 
total war in Sherman’s March to the Sea 
and South Carolina campaigns. General 
Sherman recognized that his soldiers 
fought not only “hostile armies, but 
a hostile people, and must make old 
and young, rich and poor, feel the hard 
hand of war.” Sherman’s men took few 
lives en route, that practice would await 
the future, but he otherwise firmly ap- 
plied Clausewitz’s dictum to put his 
enemy “in a position that is more un- 
pleasant than the sacrifice you call on 
him to make.” 

The Army of the Potomac’s con- 
cluding chapters involved railroads. 
Grant laid siege to Petersburg when 
his soldiers failed to take the city. He 
cut the Petersburg Railroad, and kept 
moving to his left to stretch General 
Lee’s weakening army and break the 
Southside Railroad. His troops cut the 


| road on April 1, 1865, and isolated 


Richmond. Lee then began the race 
west that ended at Appomattox.” 


The importance of water transpor- | 


tation and naval operations deserves 
mention. Steamboats provided excel- 
lent low-cost bulk cargo service, such 
as coal, firewood, and forage. Rivers, 


however, rarely offer direct routes to | 
their destinations. The Louisville & | 


Nashville Railroad, for example, runs 
185 miles between the two cities, six 
hundred miles by the twisting Ohio and 
Cumberland Rivers. Rivers (and canals), 
further, have dismaying tendencies to 
dry up, flood, or freeze. Flooding in the 
winter of 1864 left Nashville inacces- 
sible by water. During the 11th and 12" 
Corps movement in September 1863, 
Union railroad men constructed a tem- 
porary bridge from coal barges when 
low water shut down the ferries.” 

The U.S Navy cooperated in the 
capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. 
This success opened the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers into the interior 
of Tennessee. It also made the capture 
of Nashville a certainty in February 
1862, the first Confederate state capital 
restored to the Union. The Navy also 
inflicted considerable damage along 
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the North and South Carolina coasts. 
Combined army-navy operations 
seized coastal islands and built bases 
from which they could threaten coastal 
railroads, such as the Charleston & 
Savannah and Wilmington & Weldon. 
An officer described the “hard time” 
caused by one Yankee raid. They had 
destroyed the water towers used to refill 
the boilers, “and the engine had to be 
filled by a line of men with buckets,” 
such as they could find in the neighbor- 
hood. The seeming ability of the Navy 
to insert and recover troops whenever 
and wherever it wished created great 
anxiety among the defenders, espe- 
cially that the Yankees would close 
the Cape Fear River and cut off the 
blockade-running port of Wilmington. 
Confederate General William H.C. 
Whiting, responsible for coastal defense, 
requested more soldiers to defend the 
railroads, but by 1863 the Confederacy 
had no one it could send.** 

The Navy also interdicted the con- 
siderable Confederate traffic from 
the trans-Mississippi. A major source 
of supplies, steamboats transported 
goods down the Red River and other 
Mississippi tributaries from the be- 
ginning of the war. Admiral Porter’s 
gunboats closed this source as Grant’s 
forces choked Vicksburg in 1863.”° 

Some may question if the Civil 


Haupt designed and built this four hundred 
foot-long trestle bridge across Potomac Creek 
in nine days, using two million feet of green 


lumber and a crew of inexperienced soldiers. 


War could have been fought without 
railroads. One surmises that it could 
but suggests that it would have played 
out according to a greatly different 
scenario. General Sherman calcu- 
lated that to sustain his one hundred 
thousand-man force and thirty-five 
animals through the 196-day Atlanta 
campaign would have required 36,600 
six-mule teams each hauling two tons 
of supplies twenty miles per day over a 
473-mile supply line, “a simple impos- 
sibility on roads such as then existed in 
that region.” Thomas Weber observes 
that Sherman depended on adequate 
rail support, and Sherman added, “and 
only then, because we had the men and 
means to maintain and defend them 
in addition to what were necessary to 
overcome the enemy.” One concludes 
that the Anaconda strategy and Union 
victory depended on rapid and reliable 
rail transport. 

Railroads represented the first major 
cooperation between business and the 
military, as civilians shipped military 
goods on civilian railroads. Some civil- 
ians in uniform served with the U.S. 
Military Railroad. Cooperation contin- 
ues to this day. If President Eisenhower 
warned of the dangers of the “military- 
industrial complex,” the sharing of 
business expertise has especially served 
American military logisticians well. The 


| seventy-five million by 1900. Railroads 
| reflected the incredible economic 


military adopted container shipping | 
during the Vietnam War, hastening uni- 
versal acceptance of the new technol- | 
ogy.*! One wag has joked that the three- 
star general commanding the Defense 
Logistics Agency has his own desk in 
the office of the chairman of United 
Parcel Service. 

Railroad growth exploded after 
the Civil War, rising from thirty-five 
thousand miles in 1865 to seventy 
thousand in 1870, including the com- 
pletion of the transcontinental railroad 
in 1869, to two hundred thousand miles 
by 1900. From thirty million people in 
1860, America grew to a population of 


growth of the republic as the United 
States economy became an economic 
giant. The nation that in 1860 trailed 
Great Britain, France, and Germany in 
industrial output produced more goods 
than those three nations combined by 
1894. 


John Clark authored Railroads in the 
Civil War: The Impact of Management 
on Victory and Defeat, published by 
Louisiana State University Press in 2001. 


| He is currently writing a book about 


the experiences of the 40th U.S. Army 
Portable Surgical Hospital in World War 
II China. o | 
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impact of a “Civil War with: 
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pothesis: without a rail’ syste at least as extensive 2 as that 
which existed in 1861; the ig. probably could not have 
won the war.' : 

There is a caveat tot Bdicysdyans however, that needs 
to be placed’6n the table at the beginning. I did not expend 
a lot of time trying to ‘Greate a realistic background scenario, 
such as a civil war over Nullification in the 1830s or a failure 
to reach the Compromise of 1850. Either of these “alter- 
nate” Civil Wars would have been so radically different in 
other ways as well (e.g., the severe truncation of the Trans- 
Mississippi theater during the 1830s) that it would have 
invalidated the intent of the experiment. I simply wanted to 
figure out what would happen after South Carolina’s seces- 
sion in 1861 if significant railroad nets had not been available 
to the combatants. 

The first consequence of the absence of the iron horse 
would have been a dramatic reduction in the size of the con- 
tending armies. A large army (anything over about 40,000 
men with the usual accompanying artillery and wagon trains) 
could not operate for a prolonged period of time more than 
roughly four days march from its source of supply as long as 
those supplies were brought forward by wagon. Napoleon 
had gone much farther afield with massive armies, but even 
then had been forced to separate columns on the march 
widely to forage. Europe in the early nineteenth century was 
much more densely populated than the South in 1861, and 
there were few areas in the latter that would support extensive 
foraging. During his “March to the Sea,” William T. Sherman 
intentionally reduced the size of his trains, his artillery, and 
the number of non-combatants in order to reduce his forag- 
ing requirements in central Georgia—one of the best forag- 
ing areas in the Confederacy. Likewise, by 1864, the Army 
of Northern Virginia could no longer subsist en masse any- 
where in Virginia without rail connections to the rest of the 
Confederacy, because even in the Shenandoah Valley several 
years of campaigning had devastated the agricultural base too 
badly to support 65,000-80,000 men on local supplies. This 
meant that large armies like the Army of Northern Virginia 
or the Army of the Tennessee could only have been assembled 
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and maintained either along the coast (where they could be 
maintained by naval supply) or close to the Mississippi River 
and its chief tributaries. 

It is doubtful, however, that more than one or two armies 
larger than 40,000-70,000 men could have been assembled in 
the first place in the absence of railroads—at least not within 
the first two years of the war. Consider the sheer logistical 
difficulty of concentrating men from the interior of the old 
Northwest Territory or upstate New York without railroads. 
Add to that the difficulty of shipping in armaments, cloth- 
ing, and food in the quantities necessary. In both cases, fac- 
tor in the tremendous additional numbers of draft animals 
that such an endeavor would have required. There certainly 
would have been precious few Alabamians or Mississippians 
in the Army of Northern Virginia, and equally few North 
Carolinians in the Army of Tennessee. 

(Interesting side-bar: if the size of Civil War field armies 
had been logistically capped at around 70,000 men, two 
interesting consequences would have obtained. First, the 
overall strength of both Union and Confederate forces would 
have been significantly lower, which would have been a huge 
advantage for the Secessionists, as it would have somewhat 
offset the population differential between the two regions. 
Additionally, with smaller field armies—ala Mexico—the 
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William T. Sherman reduced the size of his wagon train 
and artillery, and the number of non-combatants, in 
order to reduce his foraging requirements during the 
“March to the Sea.” Here a “bummer” returns to camp 
loaded down with plunder, 


@ Steven H. Newton 


quality of the officer corps down to, and including, the com- 
pany level would have been much higher.) 

Nor could many of the grand strategic maneuvers of 
the war have been carried out. Joseph Johnston would not 
have arrived at First Manassas in time to make “Stonewall” 
Jackson famous. Braxton Bragg would not have been able 
to transfer his entire army from Tupelo, Mississippi, to 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, by way of Mobile, Alabama, in 
1862 for the invasion of Kentucky. Parallel marches from 
Virginia to Tennessee by James Longstreet and Joe Hooker 
could not have occurred in time to influence Chickamauga or 
Chattanooga in 1863. (Speaking of Longstreet, his logistical 
difficulties in eastern Tennessee that fall and winter provide 
significant insight on the problems of operating a Civil War 
army without railroads. His social problems with his com- 
manders, however, were entirely technology independent.) 

So what would operations have looked like in the absence 
of railroads? Significant penetrations of enemy-held terri- 
tory would usually have been restricted to cavalry or forays 
by one or two infantry divisions—forces small enough to be 
sustained for long periods via wagon trains or small rivers. 
Advances by larger armies, where they could be managed at 
all, would quickly have become dependent on naval supply 
from the coast or navigable rivers. Given that as a reality, 


The illustration conveys the difficulties faced by wagons attempting to move across country. 
Armies of more than 40,000 could not operate more than four days from the source of their 
supplies, if these supplies were forwarded by wagon—for the number of animals required became 


prohibitive, and beyond four days distance the wagons could not even carry enough fodder to feed 
the additional teams. 
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the Appalachian massif would have formed a massive shield 
defending the Confederate heartland: no matter how filled 
with local dissidents, that rough terrain would not have been 
traversable by a major Union army. This might well have 
made the “Retreat to Victory” strategy, that historian Robert 
G. Tanner has so effectively debunked, viable.’ 

On the other hand, George McClellan’s Peninsula cam- 
paign would have remained logistically possible, as it never 
depended upon railroads.’ The change here would have been 
one of scale. McClellan would probably have been unable 
(no matter how much time he frittered away) to assemble 
an army of over 100,000 men for the operation. Meanwhile, 
in Richmond, a Yankee advance up the James-York penin- 
sula would have been a chilling prospect. In the real history, 


Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee concentrated a huge army | 


around the capital by utilizing railroads to bring troops from 
the Carolinas, Norfolk, and the Shenandoah Valley; this 
would have been a much more difficult—and time-consum- 
ing!—task in an America without railroads. 

Out west, however, a strong case can be made that Ulysses 
Grant’s operations against Forts Henry and Donelson, fol- 
lowed by his subsequent push toward Shiloh would not have 
been constrained by the absence of rail transportation. 
Grant’s nascent Army of the Tennessee was a small enough 
force to be supplied by water, although the same could not 
be said for Don Carlos Buell’s infantry marching overland 
through Kentucky into central Tennessee. Buell would not 


AS 
Without railroads, the grand strategic moves of the war would not have been possible. Longstreet, for example, could not have reinforced Bragg in time 
for the Battle of Chickamauga. In the illustration Longstreet’s men arrive at Ringgold Station prior to the battle. 
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have been available on the other side of the river to bail Grant 
out on April 8, 1862, but it is also possible that Grant may 
not have needed succor; the Rebel concentration of brigades 
from as far afield as New Orleans or northern Florida could 
not have occurred in time without the iron horse. What 
these flights into wargame fantasy suggest is that the opera- 
tional course of the Civil War would have been significantly 
different, and the embattled areas of the Confederacy more 
severely limited than was actually the case. 

From the Southern standpoint this would have meant 
giving greater emphasis to local defense (as many governors 
and state legislators insisted throughout 1861). Moreover, 
any improvised Confederate war industry would have to have 
been even more decentralized than the original, because the 
cost in time and transport of moving supplies from Georgia 
or Alabama to Virginia would have been prohibitive. The 
Civil War without railroads would have looked much like the 
Revolutionary War, the ubiquity of rifle-muskets notwith- 
standing. 

What is most intriguing, however, is what derives from 
a discussion of Winfield Scott’s Anaconda plan. The war- 
winning strategy proposed in 1861 by “Old Fuss and 
Feathers” consisted primarily of “seizing the entire line of the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, splitting the Confederate states 
east of the Mississippi from Texas and Arkansas in the west,” 
observes John S. D. Eisenhower. ‘These river-based opera- 
tions would be conducted bya massive Federal field army 


of 85,000 men, which “he planned 
to combine with a naval blockade of 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports. 
Tightening that ring around the eastern 
Confederate states might so weaken the 
Confederacy that large-scale warfare 
could be avoided.” Historians generally 
dismiss Scott’s plan almost as quickly 
as Northern public opinion rejected 
the Anaconda. They point out that 
Scott called for a much slower war of 
exhaustion than anybody was willing 
to contemplate in the aftermath of Fort 
Sumter, and that his expectation of an 
eventual uprising of Southern Unionists 
was unrealistic. 

Almost unnoticed in this analysis, 
however, is what the Anaconda plan 
tells us about Winfield Scott and his as- 
sumptions about modern warfare. He 
planned no major operations in Virginia 
or Tennessee except along the coast and 
down the Mississippi River. Why? One 
very obvious reason is that Scott did not 
realize that railroads made operations 
in the continent’s interior practical. 
That in large measure explains why he 
dismissed George McClellan’s early suggestion to send two 
columns of 80,000 men across the Ohio into Kentucky and 
western Virginia as “utterly unrealistic.” Scott could not con- 
ceive of being able to mobilize multiple armies of so many 
soldiers, much less support them far from riverine sources 
of supply. McClellan—a railroad engineer—was living and 
planning in a completely different technological world.* 

The beauty of the Anaconda can only be appreciated 
if you view the map of the Confederacy without railroads. 
Scott’s proposed army of invasion in the Mississippi River val- 
ley could have been assembled in stages along the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers at St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, 
then transported downriver in easy stages. Even 80,000 men 
could have been sustained without railroads for operations a 
good forty miles east or west of the Mississippi. How could 
Jefferson Davis have responded? Imagine attempting to con- 
centrate and maintain a large army in western Mississippi 
or eastern Arkansas without the benefit of railroads. The 
Red River would have supported some concentrations of 
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This 1861 cartoon shows General Scott preparing 
to smite the multi-headed Confederate hydra. In 
reality he preferred to strangle it. 


troops, but the area between Jackson 
and Vicksburg, Mississippi, for example, 
could not long have sustained any 
army of over 20-30,000 men. (Grant’s 
“hardtack” march during the Vicksburg 
campaign does not contradict this argu- 
ment. That the Army of the Tennessee 
could move rapidly through the area 
without a supply train is a completely 
different question than sustaining an 
army in that area over the long term.) 
With competent generalship, a Union 
army would have been able to fight 
almost every battle with naval gunfire 
support and an intimidating numerical 
superiority. 

(A counter-argument: could the 
Confederacy have simply ceded the 
Mississippi Valley and retreated to the 
interior? Richard McMurry points out 
that in terms of duration the conflict 
had three possible outcomes: “The war 
could have been short, say no longer 
than a year or two; it could have been of 
intermediate length, two to seven years; 
or it could have been a long struggle last- 
ing more than seven years.”>, McMurry 
rightly concludes that the Secessionists had the advantage 
in either a long or a short war, but that having failed to win 
quickly they had to stretch the war past the intermediate 
phase. This they failed to do. The absence of railroads would 
arguably have benefited the South by slowing the pace of 
operations. Once Scott had conquered the Mississippi River 
valley, if the Confederacy did not immediately collapse, what 
then? Grant faced the same problem after Vicksburg, but at a 
much smaller scale.) 

The point of all this speculation and fanciful wargaming 
is to make a serious point: by 1861 railroads had become a 
part of the context of American society in much the same 
fashion that the internet has become an “information super- 
highway” of the twenty-first century. But just as there are 
today people suffering so completely from “future shock” that 


| they cannot even perceive the existence of the virtual world, 


there were people—including generals and politicians—who 
did not recognize that technology had already changed the 
nature of the war they could fight. oO 
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UNION SOLDIERS 
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Officers of the 169"* New York Militia gather round a seacoast howitzer in the early days of the war. For most 


Union soldiers at that time, the war was to save the Union, not to destroy slavery. 
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Two equal and opposite myths 
seem to apply to Union soldiers: the 
grade school level myth that they 
enlisted to abolish slavery, and the 
high school level myth that they 
opposed emancipation and hated the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Neither 
myth bears much resemblance to the 
actual Union army, whose soldiers 
possessed more complicated attitudes 
toward slavery and its abolition than 
either myth suggests. The point 
of the war, as most ordinary white 
Northerners saw it in the spring of 
1861, was not to save or destroy slavery, 
but rather to preserve the Union from 
self-destruction in order to prove to 
the world that representative self- 
government could work. Yet the war 
quickly changed the perceptions of 
the men who fought it. Just a few short 
months in the ranks convinced ordinary 
white enlisted Union soldiers that 
slavery had caused the war in two ways. 
First, the southern states had seceded, 
as their own people and ordinances 
of secession made clear, to protect the 
institution of slavery, and that made the 
war about slavery no matter how much 
white Northerners would have preferred 
otherwise. In a second and larger sense, 
witnessing slavery for the first time 
convinced many white northern men 
who had once been perfectly happy 
to avoid the topic of slavery that the 
institution was far worse than they had 
once believed, and that its injustices 
would cause God to continue to punish 
the United States until the institution 
was demolished. For these reasons, the 
Union rank-and-file, even its members 
who had once been indifferent to or 
even approving of slavery because of 
their own racism, called for an end to 
slavery long before the Emancipation 
Proclamation officially made the end 
of slavery a Union war aim. When the 
Emancipation Proclamation was finally 
issued, some white Union soldiers 
objected, but by and large, men in the 
ranks viewed the Proclamation as a 
common sense measure necessary to 
end the war, and as evidence that the 
federal government was finally catching 
up to what they had known for months. 
In short, white soldiers in the Union 
Army were neither saintly abolitionists 
nor hypocritical pro-slavery racists; 
they were, for the most part, pragmatic 
men whose beliefs about slavery and 


emancipation were radically altered by a 
war that grew much bigger than anyone 
anticipated in the spring of 1861. 

If there was one thing most 
white Northerners did not want in 
1861, it was a war over slavery. While 
a small abolitionist movement existed 
in the North before the Civil War, and 
while black Northerners and black 
Southerners clearly opposed slavery, few 
white Northerners sympathized with 
the antebellum abolitionist movement. 
Instead, most white Northerners 
preferred to avoid the slavery issue 
altogether. Slavery was clearly a volatile 


white Union 
soldiers were neither 
saintly abolitionists 
nor hypocritical pro- 
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issue that could disrupt national unity 
if agitated, and national unity struck 
most white Northerners as more 
important than the rights of slaves, in 
part because most white Northerners 
knew few or no black people so slavery 
seemed distant and abstract, and in 
part because most white Northerners 
harbored their own racial prejudices 
against black Americans and saw little 
need to risk white lives for the sake of 
black slaves. Reflecting back on his own 
pre-war attitudes, Illinois Sergeant E.C. 
Hubbard admitted that before the war, 
he “respected slavery,’ and saw “a negro 
[as] a parallel case of a dog.”! 

In contrast to their indifference 
on slavery, ordinary white Northerners 
passionately believed that the survival 
of the Union was important because 
the success of the United States and its 
experiment in self-government could 
show the world that self-government 
could work. If Americans simply 
allowed the Union to splinter, white 
Union recruits worried, then the whole 


idea of a representative government 
based on the ideals stated in the 
Declaration of Independence, or, as one 
soldiers’ paper put it, “the experiment 
of our popular government,’ would be 
turned into a worldwide laughingstock.’ 
When southern states seceded from 
the Union in order to protect and 
promote the institution of slavery, white 
Northerners lost the luxury of ignoring 
the slavery issue whether they liked it or 
not. If no rebellion had occurred, as a 
Pennsylvania soldiers’ paper explained, 
the men who became Union soldiers 
would have continued “following their 
plow, minding their forge, or exerting 
their talents in the mercantile line” with 
little thought for slavery; but secession 
left no choice but to confront the 
institution that brought the war.’ 

Viewing the South firsthand, 
interacting with white and black 
Southerners, and fighting a war that 
quickly grew larger and more intense 
than anyone had anticipated all 
convinced Union volunteers that only 
the destruction of slavery could end the 
war. For one thing, white troops quickly 
surmised, since slavery had caused the 
war, the only way to end the war and 
prevent another one from occurring 
was to destroy the institution that 
had brought the war about in the first 
place. As a New York soldier echoing 
sentiments expressed throughout the 
army put it, “as long as we ignore the 
fact (practically) that Slavery is the basis 
of this struggle so long are we simply 
heading down a vigorously growing 
plant that will continually spring up 
and give new trouble at very short 
intervals. We must emancipate.”* Even 
more urgently, the more soldiers saw of 
slavery, the more they concluded that 
allowing such an evil injustice to persist 
angered God, who would withhold 
victory until the Union rooted out 
the offending institution. In Sergeant 
James Jessee’s view, God sent the war 
as “a curse ... upon the country for the 
toleration of that inhuman practice, 
Human Slavery.” Only the destruction 
of slavery could appease God, which 
meant that “not till the last slave is freed 
need we expect Peace.” * 

Armed with a new analysis of the 
war and its causes, born of their own 
experiences in the South among white 
and black Southerners, the white men 
of the Union rank and file actually 
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began calling for the destruction of 
slavery in the last quarter of 1861, long 
before the Emancipation Proclamation. 
In October 1861, a Wisconsin soldier 
described “the changes that have taken 
place in the minds of the soldiers in 
the last two months.” Wartime service 
forced troops “to face this sum of all 
evils, and cause of the war,” and as a 
result “the rebellion is abolitionizing the 
whole army.” Whatever they thought 
of slavery before the war, now “men 
of all parties seem unanimous in the 
belief that to permanently establish 
the Union, is to first wipe [out] the 
institution” of slavery.° Consequently, 
when the September 1862 Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation promised 
to end slavery in areas still in rebellion 
as of January 1, 1863 (and when the 
Final Emancipation Proclamation 
followed through on that course of 
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\ column of liberated slaves follows Sherman’s army in 


Georgia. Contact with the evil reality of slavery changed many 


union soldiers’ views radically. 


action), Union troops were far less likely 
to respond, as the myth would have 
them do, by throwing their arms down 
in disgust, than by noting that a pokey 
federal government was finally catching 
up with what they had known for 
months. As the men of the 3rd Kansas 
Cavalry learned of the Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation, one of 
their number commented, “we are 
rejoiced to learn that Abraham has, at 
last begun at the bottom of the difficulty 
to solve it.”” 

Some Union soldiers bitterly 
resented the Proclamation. No man 
in blue exceeded the hostility of Ohio 
Private Chauncey Welton, for example. 
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Enlisting in August 1862, Welton had 
only been in the service a month when 
President Lincoln issued the Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation, and he 
had only served in Kentucky, a slave 
state that had not seceded, so he had not 
drawn the connection between slavery 
and the rebellion that his comrades 
serving in Confederate states had done. 
“T can tell you we don’t think mutch 
of [the Emancipation Proclamation] 
hear in the army for we did not enlist 
to fight for the negro and I can tell you 
that we neer shall or many of us anyhow 
no never,” Welton seethed. He further 
noted that “men are deserting evry 
day from our regment,” showing that, 


while mass desertions never occurred, 
some individuals were angry enough 
about the Proclamation to leave the 
ranks.* Yet even Welton, who was about 
as mad as it was possible to be about 
emancipation initially, changed his 
tune within months. By June, he was 
willing to accept emancipation because 
it provided a “means of haistining the 
speedy Restoration of the union and 
the termination of this war,’ and after 
hard service in Tennessee, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas, he actually rejoiced that 
the country was now “free free free yes 
free from that blighting curs Slavery the 
cause of four years Bloody Warfare.” 
Neither the pragmatic early support 
for emancipation shared 
by much of the rank-and- 
file nor the conversion of 
sorts experienced by the 
Chauncey Weltons of the =" 
Army is to say that white r 
Union soldiers were all 
racial egalitarians. Racial 
prejudice was (and is) a 
national, not southern 
phenomenon, and the 
Union ranks were full of 
men who disliked black =) 
people. Adin Ballou and 
his messmates from Maine 
“hate[d] a ‘nig’... [and] 
would shoot one as quickly 
as they would a snake.” 
Attitudes like Ballou’s have 
made it easy to believe that 
Union troops opposed 
emancipation, because 
our modern sensibilities 
assume that anyone who 
felt prejudiced against 
black Americans must have opposed 
freeing them. Yet soldiers like Robert 
Winn, who told his sister, “I am for 
liberty —but not for equality —nor 
fraternity—except in the limited 
sense,” saw no contradiction between 
a hatred for slavery and ambivalent 
or outright negative feelings about 
black people.'' White Union soldiers, 
in other words, proved perfectly 
capable of experiencing racist and pro- 
emancipation feelings at the same time, 
and neither type of feeling invalidated 
the other. Private Fred Pettit of the One 
Hundredth Pennsylvania Infantry put 
it more bluntly (but not substantively 
differently) than most when he said, 
“nine tenths of the army” supported 


JAY IS’ SHOW. 
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the Proclamation because “a Negro 
has rights as a dog has rights and [we] 
think his rights should be respected.” 
In many cases, soldiers reconciled their 
support for emancipation with their 
lingering racism by trying to separate 
the issue of slavery from the rights, civil 
equality, and welfare of black people. 
Private Dell Bly demonstrated this 
strategy at work when he admitted to 
his sweetheart, “I have a good degree 
of sympathy for the slave but I like the 
Negro the farther off the better”’* For 
other troops, persistent racism actually 
made it easier to support emancipation, 
since they assumed the existence of 
a natural inferiority that would keep 
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BREAKING THAT ‘BACKBONE? 


Jeff Davis holds a dog labeled Rebellion. Generals Halleck 
and McClellan are attempting to break its back. Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton has an axe labeled Draft, but Abraham 
Lincoln has one labeled Emancipation Proclamation, and says, “I 
am afraid this axe of mine is the only thing that will fetch him.” 


black Americans subservient to whites 
even without the institution of slavery. 
“This talk about ‘putting ourselves on 
an equality with niggers,’ is to me, the 
boldest nonsense or rather an insult to 
me as one of the Saxon race,” huffed 
one pro-emancipation Kansan, because 
even without slavery, whites’ “natural 
superiority,” made any notion of 
equality an “absurdity.”" 

Racism proved much more 
deeply entrenched in the Union ranks 
than early indifference toward slavery 
and much more widespread than the 
sporadic pockets of anti-emancipation 
sentiment that flared up in 1862 and 
1863, and it certainly never disappeared, 
but the length and intensification of the 


war meant that even the most seemingly 
intransigent racial attitudes could in 
fact be malleable. In the summer of 
1863, one private realized that white 
Northerners could no longer escape 
their own “fearful responsibility” in 
the eyes of God, because their “wholly 
wrong, unnatural and unjustifiable” 
racial prejudices had helped to keep “the 
souls of the African .. . down.” By the 
summer of 1865, that same soldier wrote 
a piece for his hometown newspaper 
in which he urged readers of all ages, 
including children, to realize that they 
owed black Americans more than an 
occasional “dollar for the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society.” White Americans owed it 
to black Americans and 
to God to treat black men 
and women as they would 
treat Christ. Any white 
Northerner who “shall 
unwittingly despise” 
blacks, the soldier argued, 
sinned and angered 
God."* 

Of course, nowhere 
near all white Union 
troops experienced 
racial epiphanies, and 
several proved that any 
advance in their thought 
es about black people’s 
rights could evaporate 
in the face of trouble. 
One white prisoner of 
war, for example, who 
blamed his extended 
stay in a Confederate 
prisoner on the Lincoln 
Administration’s refusal 
to exchange prisoners 
unless the Confederacy would 
exchange black prisoners on equal terms 
with white ones (which the Confederacy 
would not do), groused about what he 
saw as excessive concern for the rights 
of former slaves, and announced that 
he personally “would not willingly 
endure this [imprisonment] again” even 
if it would help “every Negro in the 
Confederacy.”"” 

Yet the fact remained that by 1865, 
even men who had once been utterly 
convinced of inherent black inferiority 
that ought to be reflected in law as well 
as social attitudes were entertaining 
ideas that they would have dismissed 
as intolerably radical before the war. 
An Illinois soldier, for instance, not 
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only demanded that the “colored man” 
be “ELEVATED” in social standing 
and legal rights, he also exclaimed 
“blistered be the tongue” of anyone 
who opposed, as he himself once had, 
“negro equality.”'* Members of the 
Second Colorado Cavalry, meanwhile, 
celebrated the news that a black lawyer 
had been accepted to argue before the 
Supreme Court, even as they advocated 
desegregation of public facilities, and 
black suffrage.'? The point is not that all] 
men in blue suddenly turned into civil 
rights crusaders of the sort who would 
march with Martin Luther King, Junior 
one hundred years later (for clearly they 
did not), but rather that very ordinary 
white men who had grown up ina 
climate that took white supremacy as a 
given were forced by the war to question 
views about rights and race that they 
had taken for granted just a few short 
years earlier. 

In sum, by no measure could all 
white men who joined the Union army be 
called abolitionists who enlisted to wipe 
out slavery, nor were they inherently better 
people than white Southerners. Abraham 
Lincoln was almost certainly right when 
he cautioned white Northerners to 
remember that they would not be much 
different from white Southerners if in 
their shoes. But white Union troops were 
not implacable, unbending racists either. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Proclamation to his cabinet. 


proclamation overdue, but Lincoln hac 


li 


public sentiment was ready for it. 


They were people whose attitudes and 
values were sorely tested by an enormous 
war, and whose attitudes proved much 
more complex, and also much more open 
to change, than has been commonly 
believed. 
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W. Jessee Diaries, Kansas Collection, 
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reads the first draft of the Emancipation 


Many soldiers considered the 


cannily waited until 


Spencer Research Library, University of 
Kansas. 


“Enlisted soldier” 3“ Wisconsin Infantry, 
to Wisconsin State Journal, Oct. 1861, 
near Harper’s Ferry, VA, E. B. Quiner 
Correspondence of Wisconsin Volunteers, 
Reel 1, Vol. 1, p. 176, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


Lt. Joseph Trego, 3 Kansas Cavalry, to 
wife, Sept. 30, 1862, Helena, AR, Trego 
Collection, Kansas State Historical 
Society. New York corporal Elijah 
Penny, who had been impatiently 
awaiting slavery’s end, grumbled, “if 
the Presidents proclamation had been 
proclaimed one year sooner than it was 
I think the war would have been just 
so much nearer the end.” See Corporal 
Elijah Penny, 4° New York Artillery, to 
wife, Nov. 30, 1862, Fort Ethan Allen, 
Virginia, Penny Family Papers, New 
York State Library. 


Private Chauncey Welton, 103"* Ohio 
Infantry, to parents and siblings, Jan. 
13, 1863, near Frankfort, KY, Chauncey 
B. Welton Letters, Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


Pvt. Chauncey Welton, 103" Ohio 
Infantry, to parents, June 15, 1863, Camp 
Stirling, KY; Cpl. Chauncey Welton, 103 
Ohio Infantry, to parents, Feb. 18, 1865, 
Washington, D.C., Chauncey B. Welton 
Letters, Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


10 Pvt. Adin Ballou, 10" Maine Infantry, 


to parents, Nov. 7, 1862, Camp Berlin, 
MD, Adin Ballou Papers, Illinois State 
Historical Library. 


11 Private and Acting Assistant Surgeon 


Robert Winn, 3" Kentucky Cavalry, to 
sister, July 13, 1864, Connestaula River, 
near Resaca, GA, Winn-Cook Papers, 
Filson Club. 


12 Private Fred. Pettit, 100" Pennsylvania 


Infantry, to parents and siblings, March 
12, 1863, Newport News, VA, William 
Gavin, Infantryman Pettit: The Civil 
War Letters of Corporal Frederick Pettit, 
Late of Company C 100th Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteer Infantry Regiment 


a 
“we ~ 


“The Roundheads” (Shippensburg: White 
Mane Publishing Co., 1990), 65. Despite 
the title of this collection, Pettit was not 
promoted to Corporal until June 23, 
1864, one month before his death at Cold 
Harbor. 


13 Private Adelbert Bly, 32"* Wisconsin 
Infantry, to Anna, Nov. 9, 1862, 
Memphis, TN, Adelbert M. Bly 
Correspondence, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


14 Private Leigh Webber, 1" Kansas 
Infantry, to Brown Family, July 24, 1862, 
Gibson County, TN, John S. Brown 
Letters, Reel 2, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 


15 Private Wilbur Fisk, 2" Vermont 
Infantry, to Green Mountain Freeman, 
Aug. 13, 1863, near Warrenton, VA, 
Emil and Ruth Rosenblatt, (eds), Hard 
Marching Every Day: The Civil War 
Letters of Private Wilbur Fisk, 1861-1865, 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 
1992), 135. 
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16 Pvt. Wilbur Fisk, 2° Vermont Infantry, 


to Green Mountain Freeman, Feb. 8, 1865, 
City Point, VA, Roenblatt & Rosenblatt 
(eds.), Hard Marching Every Day, 
308-309. 


17 Sergeant William Stevens, 4 Vermont 


Infantry, to sister, March 26, 1864, 
“Camp Parole” Annapolis, MD, Jeffrey 
D. Marshall, ed., A War of the People: 
Vermont Civil War Letters (Hanover: 
University Press of New England, 1999), 
219. Stevens wrote this letter immediately 
after his release from a Richmond prison, 
as he awaited the opportunity to go 
home. 


18 A. Sanford, white officer of the 50" United 


States Colored Infantry, to Editor, April 
6, 1865, before Fort Blakely, AL, Canton 
[IL] Register, Oct. 3, 1864, 1. 


19 Soldier’s Letter, June 17, 1865 and Feb. 


13, 1865, Fort Riley, KS, Kansas State 
Historical Society. The Soldier’s Letter 
was the newspaper of the 2" Colorado 
Cavalry. 


A Union soldier reads the proclamation to a group of enslaved Southerners. 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 9) as a matter of fact, 
surviving records do include information 
about units other than those attached to 
the regular Confederate army. One of the 
things they tell us, for example, is that the 
head of the Georgia State Guards and the 
Georgia State Reserves, successively, ex- 
pressed pure horror in January of 1865 at 
the idea of using blacks as soldiers. “I think 
that the proposition to make soldiers of 
our slaves is the most pernicious idea that 
has been suggested since the war began,” 
Gen. Howell Cobb famously wrote. For one 
thing, he continued, white southern soldiers 
would never serve with black ones. So “the 
moment you resort to negro soldiers your 
white soldiers will be lost to you.” Thus, “you 
can’t keep white and black troops together, 
and you can’t trust negroes by themselves.” 
By all means, Cobb therefore concluded, 
“use all the negroes you can get, for all the 
purposes for which you need them, but 
don’t arm them. The day you make soldiers 
of them is the beginning of the end of the 
revolution. If slaves will make good soldiers 
our whole theory of slavery is wrong...” If 
black Georgians had already proven them- 
selves good soldiers in state units—and if 
white soldiers had already served alongside 
them—Cobb apparently didn’t know about 
any of that. Maybe he suffered from the 
same all-encompassing ignorance that ap- 
parently beset all other southern officers, 
about the troops who served under their 
command. Or maybe those Georgia units 
aren’t the ones that Mr, Parrott is thinking 
about. Perhaps he will tell us specifically 
which such units contained all these ghostly 
black troops. And then maybe he will also 
explain—if, indeed, their existence was un- 
documented— why he is convinced of their 
reality. (Tom Lowry’s amusing parody of 
such claims in vol. 10, no. 4, anticipates Mr. 
Parrott’s problem here.) Finally, perhaps 
he too will tell us why—during the lengthy, 
wide-ranging, and high-stakes debate in 
1864-65 about whether to begin recruiting 
black troops for the Confederacy—nobody 
referred to the record of all those black ir- 
regulars. 

But wait—there is official evidence 
of these thousands of black Confederate 
troops! Mr. Parrott refers us to “hundreds 
of Blacks” who applied for and received 
Confederate pensions. And Jack Maples 
claims to possess the records of hundreds 
of postwar black Confederate pensioners in 
Virginia alone. These data, says Mr. Maples, 
“raise serious questions” about what I have 
written. We'll see about that when he lays 
that evidence before us. As we wait, it will 
be useful to keep in mind that you didn’t 


need to have been a Confederate soldier 
to draw a Confederate pension in Virginia 
(or in Tennessee, South Carolina, or other 
states). By law, those pensions were also 
payable to those who labored on fortifica- 
tions or served white southern soldiers as 
hostlers, teamsters, cooks, or body servants. 
Mr. Maples insists, furthermore, that his dis- 
coveries represent only the tip of the iceberg 
—that perhaps ten times as many free black 
men in Virginia as he has pension records 
about may have been eager to serve the 
cause of the Confederacy. I wonder, then, 
what became of them all when, at the war’s 
eleventh hour, the Confederate government 
at last actively sought their enlistment. The 
state auditor’s office at that point calculated 
that Virginia contained more than 4,700 free 
black males of military age who were fit for 
service under the new legislation. So how 
many of those thousands of men actually 
showed up at the recruiting offices? Around 
half a dozen, one of whom remained in 
training camp just long enough to steal a 
bundle of new uniforms before deserting. 

After being driven out of one position 
after another, promoters of the black-Con- 
federate myth commonly take refuge behind 
the following argument: So what if blacks 
served the Confederate army not as fighters 
but as cooks, teamsters, servants, etc.? What 
right do we have to dismiss their service? 
And do you deny whites who performed 
such functions in the ranks of the Union 
army full recognition as soldiers? If not, 
then how can you ignore blacks who served 
the Confederacy in the same capacities? 

The answer is not complicated: There 
was, of course, considerable difference be- 
tween regularly enrolled white soldiers in 
either army who happened to be assigned 
to noncombatant support roles—but who 
were also permitted to serve as fighters— 
and black slaves and free blacks recruited or 
forced into such roles while being officially 
and firmly barred from duty considered to 
be the privilege of whites alone. The only 
reason to ignore that difference is to conceal 
the racially-motivated subordination of 
black people that was so central to the Con- 
federate cause. You might as well make light 
of later Jim Crow laws that compelled black 
southerners to ride in the back of a bus on 
the grounds that, after all, in northern states 
white people, too, might find themselves 
riding in the rear of buses. 

Much more could still be said in reply to 
these letters, of course—about Gary Parrott’s 
astounding claim that slaves impressed into 
service with the Confederate army enjoyed 
greater “choice” than did legally free north- 
ern citizen-draftees. Or that the Union 
army brought freedom to slaves only after 
January 1863. (In fact, Confiscation Acts in 
1861 and 1862 laid the groundwork for the 
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Emancipation Proclamation.) Or that the 
Fugitive Slave Law continued to determine 
the Union army’s policy toward such slaves 
through the summer of 1864. (In March 
1862, the U. S. Congress passed an article of 
war forbidding the return of fugitive slaves.) 
The manufacture of elementary historical 
misstatements is easy as pie and takes far 
less space than does correcting them. 
A man named James Randi has made 
a career of exposing the tricks employed 
by phony seers, psychics, levitators, spoon- 
benders, mediums, and other bogus prac- 
tioners of the paranormal. I don’t aspire to 
a similar full-time career—as an “Amazing 
Randi” to the neo-Confederate blogosphere. 
In any case, no matter how many prepos- 
terous claims are exploded, and no matter 
how many facts put in their place, the most 
dedicated Black-Confederate enthusiasts 
will not change their views or cease shout- 
ing about them. They will not acknowledge 
these things because they are determined 
not to do so. But I am confident that by 
now anyone who has read these exchanges 
with an open mind can see where the truth 
is to be found. 
—Bruce Levine 
University of Illinois 


Ed. And there we should probably leave this 
topic—until and unless we have some new 
data to consider. See also my editorial, “Sas- 
quatch,” page 6. 


CONFEDERATE SYMBOLS 

I would like to comment on the non- 
stop attack of the Rebel flag and Confeder- 
ate monuments all over the South. 

The editor of Ebony Magazine wrote a 
book about Abe Lincoln titled “Forced Into 
Glory” in which he proved that Lincoln was 
in real life a racist that wanted to send the 
slaves back to Africa as soon as possible. I 
wrote the letter a letter thanking him for 
writing a book about honest Abe. Here are a 
few excerpts of that letter. 

The Civil War was not fought for slaves. 
The Civil War was the world’s biggest armed 
robbery and the beginning of organized 
crime in America. Sherman and Sheridan’s 
men stole over $20 million in personal 
property including silverware, wedding 
rings and farm animals. All together over 
$50 million in personal property and farm 
animals were stolen from the South. 

2000 slaves starved to death because of 
the Yankee fire brigade. Thousands of civil- 
ians were raped and killed and their children 
were forced into coal mines to enrich the 
yankee states. The Yanks placed thousands 
of slaves in prison and rented them out 
through the convict lease program. 1000 ex- 
slaves died digging train tunnels and 2000 
died cleaning out swamps and gold mines 


in the South. 

Even Louis Farrakhan admitted the 
North robbed the South for economic rea- 
sons. Here is a shocking statement I read 
on the Cherokee Confederate web site. The 
northern states had enlisted “INMATES” 
and Foreign Mercenaries to attack civilians 
in the South. If you have time look up these 
web sites to read these things with your own 
eyes. 

The Cherokee Confederate and the 
Black Confederate web sites. I would like to 
end this letter with a quote from a former 
slave Hannah Irwan. This is what she told a 
reporter in 1930. “The only thing the Yanks 
brought to the South was theft, rape and 
murder.” 

—Mark Randolph 
Marion, NC 


Ed. I am sure the editor of Ebony was much 
gratified to receive your letter. 


AND THE ANSWERISG.... 

I have a question as I am not a his- 
torian, etc. I have read the articles about 
Southerners and their part in slavery. | 
would like to know about the people (ship 
owners, captains, shipping agents, etc) who 
brought the slaves to the U.S. and profited 
from slavery. Who were they? Were they 
foreign or American? If they were Ameri- 
can, what part of the U. S. did they come 
from (North or South)? When (or if) 
they figured out that slavery was wrong, did 
they appologize and turn over the money 
that they had made? Did they keep quiet or 
did they just pass the money to their heirs 
and not say anything? Did their relations 
fight for the North? What is the story? 

—Frank Roberts 
Stockbridge, GA 


Ed. As the trial lawyer said, only ask 
questions to which you already know the 
answer... 


BLACK HERO 

Re: “William Tillman: The Union’s First 
Black Hero,” in the July 2007 issue of North 
& South. 

It may interest your readers to know 
that the voyage of the Confederate privateer 
Jeff Davis produced at least one other black 
hero for the Union—James Garrick of the 
schooner Enchantress out of Boston. The 
Enchantress was taken on July 6, 1861, the 
day before Tillman’s ship was captured, and 
its crew was transferred to the Jeff Davis to 
be held as prisoners of war with the excep- 
tion of Garrick, the ship’s cook. Confederate 
lieutenant William Smith, commander of 
the prize crew that took possession of the 
Enchantress, was overheard to remark that 
Garrick would “fetch $1,500 when we get 


him into Charleston.” 

On July 22, however, the Enchantress 
was stopped by the U.S.S. Albatross off Cape 
Hatteras. Lieutenant Smith and his crew 
tried to bluff their way out of the situation 
by pretending to be the original Boston crew 
of the Enchantress, but Garrick, risking his 
life to retain his freedom, jumped into the 
North Atlantic and swam toward the federal 
warship, yelling that the schooner was in the 
hands of the Confederates. Smith, his crew, 
and the Enchantress were soon in the cus- 
tody of the U.S. Navy. 

In his April 19 blockade proclamation, 
President Lincoln had declared that Con- 
federate privateers would not be treated as 
prisoners of war, but rather would be “held 
amenable to the laws of the United States 
for the prevention and punishment of pi- 
racy.” On October 22 Lieutenant Smith was 
duly convicted of piracy by a federal jury in 
Philadelphia, based in part on the testimony 
of James Garrick. Although sentenced to 
death, Smith was eventually exchanged after 
Jefferson Davis threatened to hang a high- 
ranking Union prisoner of war if the sen- 
tence was carried out. 

Considering the Tillman and Garrick 
episodes together, it seems clear that the of- 
ficers of the Jeff Davis had agreed in advance 
that any free black men they captured would 
be sold into slavery. In light of the Confed- 
erate Constitution’s prohibition on reviving 
the international slave trade, one wonders 
whether even a South Carolina prize court 
would have approved this scheme. Perhaps 
they planned to simply rush their captives 
to the Charleston auction block as soon as 
they landed, without benefit of any judicial 
proceedings. 

—Burrus M. Carnahan 
Vienna, VA 


NORTH & SOUTH 

| just wanted to tell you that I enjoyed 
the Vol. 10, Issue 4 of North and South more 
than any in a while. 

The article by James McPherson on the 
centrality of slavery in the War and the arti- 
cle on Robert E. Lee and full mobilization by 
Eliz. Pryor were substantial and eye-opening 
for me. Also Ethan Rafuse did something I 
didn’t think possible; he managed to redeem 
McClellan in my eyes, at least somewhat. 
He helped me understand why some of his 
decisions made sense in the context of as- 
sumptions, logistics, strategies, etc. of his 
time and place. I still with zest fault his 
exaggeration of foes’ strength and numbers, 
his whining, his bloated egotism, but for 
the first time I understand why it was logi- 
cal for him to make many of the decisions 
he did. And what a difference that (and the 
logistics and cultures) made in the character 
of the two main Eastern armies the rest of 


the war. Thank you! 

The article on Command in the Civil 
War was also thought-provoking (if there 
was ever a lack of killer instinct, McClellan 
had it!) 

Though I have a hard time conceptual- 
izing war on the water (at least there was a 
good map), the Le Roy Fitch meets the Dev- 
il’s Parson article by Myron Smith opened 
my vision to a new part of the conflict I 
have little considered. 

Thank you for a great issue. 

—Don Antweiler 
* * * * * * 

I buy North & South magazine since 
1998. The magazine has fine articles and 
maps. This is the best magazine on the Civil 
War. It should appear every month. 

—Tomasa Kiech 
Warszawa, Poland 


CIVIL WAR MOVIES 

I enjoyed volume 10, #3 of North & 
South, which had several good articles, 
notably those on Patrick Cleburne and on 
Confederate schools books. 

Many of the book reviews were also 
interesting, but I was particularly intrigued 
by the comment on Gone with the Glory by 
Brian wills, a study of Civil War films. Last 
spring I taught a graduate class on charis- 
matic leaders and demagogues at Bradley 
University, where we read Gore Vidal’s novel 
Lincoln, and of course the subject turned 
to other Civil War leaders. From thence the 
class’s interest turned to movies about the 
Civil War. 

In a hasty review of Civil War films, I 
gave out brief descriptions of some of the 
more important ones, but I was surprised 
to find that there seemed to be only three 
or four that came close to being first rate. 
In that category, I placed Ken Burn’s epic 
documentary, Buster Keaton’s classic silent, 
The General, and John Huston’s The Red 
Badge of Courage. 

However, I was obliged to say that Gone 
with the Wind, despite its epic qualities, had 
many flaws, and never confronts slavery 
realistically. In fact, the early scenes at Tara 
are an obvious example of nostalgic roman- 
ticism, and in some respects can make a 
contemporary viewer uncomfortable. 

But it is clear that there are a variety of 
defects in most Civil War films (especially 
prior to the late 1980s), perhaps because so 
many, like the John Wayne-Rock Hudson 
western The Undefeated (1969) were aimed 
at smoothing over difficulties and mollify- 
ing hurt feelings. (I’m not sure if Hudson's 
performance as a Mississippi colonel helped 
much.) Most of the Civil War films and 
Civil War related westerns in the period 
1936-60, especially seem concerned with 
establishing a sense of American unity and 
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building Southern self-esteem. The reasons, 
apart from hoping for box office success, 
would appear obvious: movie makers, like 
some other business and political leaders, 
were interested in creating a mood of na- 
tional unity that would support the nation’s 
effort in the world war that was seen to be 
approaching in the late 1930s, and arrived 
in the 1940s. 

After the end of World War II, there was 
another national effort needing support, 
namely America’s global defense in the Cold 
War. In that era, audiences were conditioned 
to see the Civil War as an essentially heroic 
struggle, and this struggle was often tied in 
with later success to “win the West.” Even 
Shane (1953) pitches in, with the hero’s climac- 
tic duel with Wyoming gunfighter Jack Wil- 
son involving as a pretext, Wilson’s insults 
to Confederate leaders, which had provoked 
Wilson’s earlier homesteader victim to con- 
front him unwisely. 

As a result, Southern audiences in par- 
ticular have been inclined to expect favor- 
able images of the Confederacy in films, and 
rumor has it that a movie like Cold Moun- 
tain was not very popular in the South, be- 
cause it showed some Southerners resorting 
to barbaric actions in the last days of the 
Confederacy’s disintegration. 

At any rate, I would tend to agree with 
Mr. Will’s claim that a great many Civil 
War films tend to reflect the era in which 
they were produced and distributed. In this 
regard, Gone with the Wind is not only a 
Civil War film, but a comment on the Great 
depression and the economic struggles of 
the 1930s. Some of the most often quoted 
line are from Scarlett’s “Pll never be hungry 
again,” speech, 

I also tend to agree with one of Mr. 
Wills’s choices for all-time bad Civil War 
films. This is Santa Fe Trail (1940) which 
shamelessly distorts history to make Custer 
(played by Ronald Reagan?) and Jeb Stuart, 
portrayed by Erroll Flynn, antebellum pals 
involved in some kind of cavalry action on 
the Great Plains, and then close allies in the 
suppression of John Brown’s abortive rebel- 
lion at Harper’s Ferry. About the only actor 
who emerges with any respect is Raymond 
Massey, thanks to his somewhat restrained 
portrayal of Brown. 

Despite the long tradition of mediocre 
and flawed films about the Civil War, I still 
cherish hopes. Two recent novels about the 
conflict that I would enjoy seeing filmed are 
White Doves of Morning by James Lee Burke, 
and The March by E.L. Doctorow. But given 
the cool reception of well-intentioned films 
like Ride with the Devil, | am not optimistic 
about their making it to the big screen. 

—Edgar L. Chapman 
Bradley University 
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PASSAGES INN 
GETTYSBURG 
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Passages Inn Gettysburg, a bed 
and breakfast in the heart of historic 
Gettysburg, PA, and located just a few 
blocks from the cemetery honoring 
“Negro” veterans, is offering a Black 
History Month special, “Passage to 
Freedom” during February. The pack- 
age includes a two-night stay at this 
centrally located inn and, weather 
permitting, a walking tour (or indoor 
presentation)that will bring to life the 
people whose destiny was determined 
by the battle that changed the tide of 
the war. 


On the “Freedom Lies Just North” 
self-drive Underground Railroad tour 
of Pennsylvania’s rural Adams County 
with local historian and author Debra 
McCauslin, visitors will stand in the 
footsteps of what was once a thriving 
colored community...learn how lo- 
cal Quakers sheltered escaping slaves 
and sheltered them on their passage 
to freedom...and meet the people— 
both prominent whites and courageous 
blacks—who helped bring about the 
end of the abomination of slavery. 


The cost for “passage to Freedom” is 
$170.00 per couple, based on double 
occupancy/queen bed, ($140.00 per 
person/single occupancy), and includes 
two nights B&B stay with queen bed, 
private bath, free parking, cable TV, 
gourmet breakfasts, town tour, and 
“Freedom Lies Just North” program. 
For more information phone (717) 334 
7010 or email: innkeeper@passagesinn- 
gettysburg.com 
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Preserve, protect and organize your copies of North & South. : 
Slipcases are library quality. Constructed with heavy book 
binder’s board and covered in a rich flag blue leatherette material. 
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Editorial 


(continued from page 6) forthcoming 
book on the notorious guerrilla 
Champ Ferguson. The juxtaposition 
of the two raised the interesting 
question—what is it legitimate for an 
occupied population to do, and what 
is it legitimate for an occupying army 
to do? Accordingly, the question will 
be debated, especially as it related to 
the Civil War, in a future article. So 
far Mike, Steve Newton, and Ethan 
Rafuse (on whose desk at the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College sits the modern military bible 
on the subject) have signed up for 
the discussion, and I have invited two 
more historians to do so. It should be a 
good discussion, throwing needed light 
on such disparate entities as Home 
Guards, militia, guerrillas, partisans, 
and bushwhackers. 

Actually, this is but one topic to 
be explored in an in-depth manner in 
future issues. The role of cavalry, the 
relative competence and contributions 
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CIVIL WAR 


of each side’s horse soldiers to the war, 
and the social composition of each, 
are all matters that have been raised in 
these pages and need to be explored 
further. The treatment of POWs is 
another, as is the proper strategic target 
of Civil War armies. Articles on all of 
these are in the pipeline. 
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One of my pet peeves as a reader is 
finding that an author uses an obscure 
word or expression without explaining 
it. So as editor I feel it is my duty to see 
that doesn’t happen in North & South. 
Accordingly, I asked Jim Jones (“A Tale 
of Two Cities”) why in nineteenth- 
century America, prostitutes were 
referred to as “Cyprians.” It stems, he 
explained, from the ancient orgiastic 
worship of the goddess Aphrodite— 
from whom we get the word 
aphrodisiac—on the island of Cyprus. 
“Cyprians” was a standard term used 
by classically-educated newspaper 
editors of the time. Obviously my 
education wasn’t classical enough! 
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An editorial duty in which I fell 
down last issue was that of rooting out 
typos. The issue was produced under 
some logistical difficulty, and not all 
the problems arising from moving 
layout to China—both technical and 
linguistic—were fully apprehended 
at the time. In particular, Elizabeth 
Pryor’s outstanding article on Robert 
E. Lee was marred somewhat by a 
clutch of typos, and I want to make it 
clear that this was my responsibility, 
not hers. Having in the previous issue 
blasted a Crossfire contributor with a 
bunch of sics, I was led to reflect upon 
the saying “pride comes before a fall.” 
I am taking steps to eliminate the 
problem (the typos, not the pride). 
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Finally, I should mention that 
other things crowded out the Briefings 
feature in this issue, but that it will 
return next time. Until then, enjoy... 
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General against general, 
political intrigue, spies, murder— 
The Winds of Change—a novel 
about the final fourteen months 
of America’s Civil War, with a 
glimpse into the minds, thoughts, 
and strategies of the generals and 
politicians who fought and planned 
the conflict—Order Now! 


| 
Paperback $19.95 Hardcover $29.95 
ISBN 978-0-595-42308-8 
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| *...While we stand being docked of our nice little | 


Aupplies and winter comforts, we cannot stand b being 
put on half ‘rations of letters... 
—CAPTAIN WILLIAM WHEELER 


| 13th New York Light Artillery-Bridgeport, Alabama-Jan. 5, 1864 
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